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FOOTPRINTS OF THE PILGRIMS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, D. D.— THIRD ARTICLE, 


It was on or about the 22 July=1 Aug. 
1620, that the Speedwell, with her 
crowded company, swung away before 
the north wind from her quay at Delft- 
haven, and, rounding the sand-spits of 
Voorne, laid her course through the 
Straits of Dover for Southampton water. 
She had a speedy passage, and was soon 
moored in the mouth of the Itchin, by 
the side of the Mayflower, which had 
come round from London a few days be- 
fore, with the rest of the Pilgrim com- 
pany on board. Their joy at meeting 
was soon moderated by the coming on 
of that series of disasters which win- 
nowed the chaff from their wheat. It 
appeared that Carver and Cushman, 
their agents, had felt driven by stress 
of circumstances to go beyond their 
authority, in consenting to certain modi- 
fications of the conditions which had 
been agreed upon in Holland as the 
financial basis of the expedition. It 
was too late to rescind their action, yet 
it was so unacceptable to the majority, 
to whom it was now new, that they 
could not endorse it. This led them 
into difficulty with Mr. Weston, one of 
the merchant adventurers on whom they 
relied for capital, who went back to 
London in a huff, telling them “to stand 
on their owne leggs,” for he would not 
disburse a penny further ; although they 
needed near the value of £100 still to 
get them off in comfort. To raise this 


they sold out of the ships a part of 
their stock of provisions. And, by the 
time they were ready to sail, they had 
so stripped themselves, that they had 
“scarce any butter, no oyle, not a sole 
to mend a shoe, nor every man a sword 
to his side, wanting many muskets, much 
armoure, &c.” In these their last days 
on English soil, a letter full of kindest 
and wisest counsel came to the general 
company from John Robinson at Leyden, 
written about a week after they left 
Holland; as well as one from him to 
John Carver personally. 

Early in August, being as_ nearly 
ready for their perilous expedition as 
they had the means to make themselves, 
they distributed the company between 
the two ships at their best discretion, 
chose Christopher Martin governor of 
the Mayflower, with two or three assist- 
ants, one of whom was Robert Cush- 
man ; similarly organized affairs on board 
the Speedwell, and set sail for the New 
World on or about the 5=15 of the month. 
One Reynolds was the captain of the 
Speedwell, and one Jones of the May- 
flower. But scarcely had they cleared the 
Solent and rounded Durlestone Head, 
before the Speedwell began to leak so 
that Cushman-wrote afterward, “if we 
had stayed at sea but 3. or 4. howers 
more, shee would have sunke right 
downe;.... and there was a borde, a 
man might have puld of with his fingers, 
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‘ 
2. foote longe, wher y® water came in 
asatamole hole.” After consultation, it 


was decided to bear up for the Dartmoor 
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bluffs, and put in to the harbor of Dart- 
mouth. 
This is a beautiful town, most pictur- 


DARTMOUTH HARBOR, 


esquely built on a steep acclivity, ter- 
raced down toward the water; and its 
quays upon the river Dart, as it enters 
Start Bay on its way to the open chan- 
nel, were then, as now, busy with all 
manner of maritime activities. Here 
the Speedwell was “thorowly searcht 
from steme to sterne,” all visible leaks 
were mended, and after a week’s delay, 
she was pronounced seaworthy once 
more; and once more they bade Father- 
land good-by, about 23 Aug. = 2 Sept. 
This time they kept on a few days with 
better hope. Lizard Point, and then 
Land’s End, were left behind, until the 
_Cornish hills faded down into the sky- 
circle, and the ravening sea was all 
around them. But by the time they had 
made some 300 miles from land, the 
Speedwell began to leak once more so 


badly that they.signaled the Mayflower 
for consultation, and there seemed to be 
nothing else to be done but to put back 
to land again. Plymouth was now the 
nearest harbor, perhaps 50 miles nearer 
than Dartmouth, and into Plymouth 
they went. A diligent search revealed 
no one particular leak in the misnamed 
and miserable craft which speeded them 
so ill, but she was condemned as guilty 
of a general weakness of constitution 
which unfitted her for anything beyond 
smooth channel sailing; whieh indeed 
seems to have been much aggravated 
by the contrivance of her reluctant 
crew, and which proved that the com- 
pany had been swindled both in her 
purchase, and her equipment of men. 
She was of about 60 tons, and had been 
intended for coasting service in the 
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Colony; a service which she might pos- 
sibly have yielded for a time, if she 
could have been got safely over. The 
only course was to dismiss her, and a 
portion of their company in her, inas- 
much as all could not be accommodated 
in the larger ship. Those who went 
back to London in her, about twenty in 
all, apparently were, for the most part, 
the grumblers, the cowards, and those 
who from their weakness could be 
spared best; and with them went Rob- 
ert Cushman, a good man at heart, but 
“whose hart and courage,” Bradford 
says, “was gone before.” 

With all the lading of provisions and 
luggage that she could carry, and with 
Io2 persons on board besides her crew, 
the Mayflower now once more, about 6 = 
16 September, turned her prow westward 
for her tedious voyage. She was of 
about 180 tons, and was doubtless as 
clumsy and slow in her build as the 
average of the vessels of her time. Her 
great exposure of upper works to the 
wind and sea, as compared with modern 
ships of her tonnage, racked her, and 
made her leaky above. The days of 
clippers had not yet dawned. 


THE MAYFLOWER? 


‘A prosperous wind gave them a good 
start, but a rough sea soon prostrated 
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the weak and inexperienced with the in- 
exorable mal de mer. Before long they 
fell into head and cross winds accom- 
panied by furious gales, so that by the 
time they were half across the upper 
works were so much strained, that, in 
connection with the fact that one of the 
main beams amidships was cracked and 
giving away, they held a consultation 
whether it would be possible to keep on. 
There was wide difference of opinion, 
but an examination resulted in the con- 
clusion that all was stanch and sound 
under water, and a “great iron scrue” 
being found on board, which some had 
brought out of Holland, the carpenter 
by the help of it thrust the defective 
beam back to its place, and secured it 
there with a post under it, set firm in 
the lower deck, and otherwise fastened, 


and they calked the upper works as well 


as they could, and at last decided, that, 
being careful not to press her with sail, 
they might venture to proceed. The 
event proved their wisdom, though there 
was no gain in the weather. Fierce au- 
tumnal gales swept the western Atlantic. 
Again and again were they compelled to 
strike all sail, lash the helm a-lee, and 
thus drift a-iud/ at the mercy of the 
tempest, for days together. October 
wore wearily away, and it was No- 
vember. In one of these storms, as 
they were lying to thus, John Howland, 
one of John Carver’s servants, anda 
lusty young fellow, stepping carelessly 
above the gratings, was pitched over- 
board in a sudden lurch. But God 
had much work for him to do in the 
New World, and so he ordered it that 
the topsail halyard should be hanging 
just where the man’s hand _ blindly 
grasped it as he went over the side. 
The rope ran out to its full length, 
and John clung to it with the grip of 
a drowning man, until, although he 
was well-nigh smothered under the 
overwhelming floods, he was drawn 
to the side, fished up with a boat-hook, 
and got back safely on board. Whether 
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Elizabeth Tilley, who was in the com- 
pany, and whom he married a few 
months after, was specially panic-strick- 
en by the accident, or not, does not 
appear. 

There were two deaths on board be- 
tween land and land. The first was of 
one of the sailors, a great, stout, proud, 
cursing fellow, who amused himself in 
the beginning of the voyage by “jawing ” 
the sea-sick, and telling them he hoped 
to throw half of them overboard before 
they saw shore again, in which case he 
should “make mery with what they 
had,” and if Carver, or Bradford, or the 
grave and gentle Elder, ventured a mild 
remonstrance, he would break out into 
terrible blasphemy. Before the first 
half of the voyage was over, he was 
taken violently sick, and soon “dyed in 
a desperate manner, and so was him selfe 
y® first yt was throwne overboard ;” 
leaving the rest to prove, during the re- 
mainder of the voyage, how much better 
was his room than his company. The 
other death was on Nov. 6=16, three 
days before they saw land; of William 
Butten, a boy in the service of Deacon 
Doctor Samuel Fuller, —a pair of D’s, 
which the close student of our early 
affairs will say that this excellent Fuller 
might have worn at the other end of his 
name, with more credit than many who 
now attempt the incumbrance, when his 
after influence in shaping church foun- 
dations in the early settlements of the 
Massachusetts Colony is taken into the 
account. 

There was one birth, also, at some 
time during the voyage, —of a son of 
Stephen and Elizabeth Hopkins; from 
his place of nativity named Oceanus. 

Upon Thursday, 9 = 19 Nov., as soon 
as the day broke, their anxious, strain- 
ing gaze was rewarded by a distinct vis- 
ion of the sand-bluffs of Provincetown ; 
not then desolate as now, but “ woodded 
to the brinke of the sea.” Identifying 
the spot as Cape Cod, they laid their 
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course S. S. E., in the intent of making 
their way “to finde some place aboute 
Hudson’s River for their habitation ;” 
but meeting with contrary winds, and 
becoming entangled in the shoals around 
Point Care and Tucker’s Terror, off 
Eastham and Orleans, since obliterated 
by the ceaseless lapping of the rough 
tongue of the sea, they put about, and 
upon Saturday, the 11=21 November, 
they rounded Race and Long Points, and 
cast anchor in what is now the harbor 
of Provincetown, known to them as Cape 
Cod Bay. Here, in the Mayflower’s 
cabin, quiet at length after so many 
pitchings, they executed the immortal 
compact, forming the first constitutional 
government known to the history of 
men ; and then sent ashore fifteen or six- 
teen well-armed men, to see what the 
land was, and who might inhabit it; and 
with them some laborers, to replenish 
their exhausted stock of fuel. The party 
stretched their cramped limbs on the 
beach, reveled in the good smell of sas- 
safras and juniper, with which they 
loaded their boat on their return, and 
rambled some distance along the shore, 
but saw neither person nor habitation. 
The next day was the Sabbath, and 
no plash of oar disturbed its repose ; 
though if a quick-eared savage had been 
hidden in the brush on Long Point he 
might likely have overheard something 
of the earnestness of Brewster’s forenoon 
and afternoon exercise, and wondered 
what kind of a mild war-whoop was in- 
tended by their loud-voiced chant out 
of Ainsworth’s version of the Psalms 
of David. One turns, with a feeling of 
probability, to the twenty-third Psalm as 
a likely one to have been used that day, 
as they rested at last “quiet waters by,” 
after their long tossings, and as they 
peered into the wild wilderness, on whose 
very edge they lay at anchor, with some 
anxious thoughts as to what kind of an 
asylum it would prove to be to them. 
It may put us into nearer fellowship with 


. 
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them, if we read it here out of their 
Psalter, as Henry Ainsworth had done it 
into verse for their song. 


PsaALM XXIII. 


1. IEhovah feedeth me, I shall not lack. 
In grassie folds, he down doth make me 
lye: 
he gently-leads me, quiet waters by. 
3. He doth return my soul: for his Name 
sake, 
in paths of Lustice leads-me-quietly. 


iS) 


4. Yea though I walk in dale of deadly- 
shade, y 
ile fear none ill; fore with me Thou zw/t 
: be: 
Thy rod Thy staff eke, they shall comfort 
me. 
5. Fore me, a table Thou hast ready-made ; 
in their presence that my distressers be : 


PILGRIM COSTUMES, 


' On Wednesday, the first expedition, well 
armed, started on a three days’ explor- 
ing excursion; discovered some sweet 
springs in what is now East Harbor Vil- 
lage, in Truro; found an abandoned 
ship’s kettle; dug up some fine Indian 
corn, which had been harvested in pits 
by the Indians ; and returned to the ship 
on Friday, with no adventure beyond the 
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Thou makest fat mine head with oynting- 
oil; 

my cup abounds. 
and mercie 

shall all the dayes of my life follow me: 

also within Iehovah’s house, I shall 

to length of dayes, repose-me-quietly. 


6. Doubtless, good 


On the next day they got out the shal- 
lop, which had been shipped in sections 
between decks, and which had been so 
much bruised by the hard usage of the 
voyage as almost to require re-building 
as well as putting together; and, on a 
bare spot on the beach, the carpenter 
and his assistants began the tedious job 
of making her serviceable, while the gen- 
eral company went on shore to refresh 
themselves, and the women to wash, “as 
they had great need.” They were all 


a strange sight for that solitude. 


PILGRIM ARMOR. 


sudden harmless snapping up of William 
Bradford in an aboriginal deer-trap. 
The next Monday, 27 Nov. =7 Dec., 
the shallop being now usable, a larger 
company set forth in her for further ex- 
ploration. They spent the first night in 
East Harbor Creek; next day went up 
Pamet River (in what is now Truro 
Village), and spent the night near Small’s 
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Hill, on the Atlantic side; next day re- 
visited what they called Cornhill (where 
they had dug up the corn), where a 

part remained another night, and 
whence a part returned to the ship ; 
next day found graves, a skull with 
fine yellow hair, and other traces 
of sailors, as well as wigwams and 
recent signs of Indians; and on 
that Thursday night all got back 
safe to the ship, where they found 
that Mistress Susanna White (wife 
of William) had in their absence 
given birth toa boy, who was named 
Peregrine, from the Latin peregrz- 
nus, ‘a foreigner,” or “a traveler.” 
One can not help suspecting that 
the scholarship of Elder Brewster ~ 
had something to do with the nam- 
ing of these two boys whose birth- 
cries echoed through the cabin of 

the Mayflower. 

On the following Monday Ed- 
ward Thomson, servant of William 
White, died; on Wednesday died Jas- 
par More, a boy in John Carver’s service. 

Discussion followed as to whether a 
plantation could safely be adventured at 
any place yet found; and most voices 
said no, and urged another and more 
extended exploration. So, after delays 
from foul weather, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday of the following week, 6 = 16 
Dec., ten volunteers of the Colonists, 
viz., Standish, Carver, Bradford, Wins- 
low, John and Edward Tilley, Howland, 
Warren, Hopkins, and Dotey, with John 
Alderton and Thomas English (who had 
been hired to come over as sailors to 
help man the Speedwell, had she proved 
as expected), and Clarke and Coppin, the 
pilots, and the master gunner and three 
sailors from the Mayflower, — eighteen in 
all, —in the shallop, pushed off from the 
ship on an errand which, perilous as it 
seemed to them, from its necessary rela- 
tion to the wilderness, and its probable 
relation to the savages, was made most 
perilous from the severe weather which 
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they were called upon to encounter. A 
north-easter was blowing, and it was a 


THE SHALLOP. 


long time before they could round the 
end of Long Point and lay their course 
across the bay. It was very rough, as 
well as bitterly bleak, so that three of 
the party, of whom the old salt, the gun- 
ner, was one, were soon desperately sick, 
and Edward Tilley came near perishing 
with cold ; and the clothes of all of them 
became like iron from the freezing of the 
spray as it dashed over them. They ran 
at last round Billingsgate Point into 
Wellfleet Bay, and spent the first night 
on the Eastham shore (a little north of 
Great Pond, and not far from the pres- 
ent camp-meeting ground). Next day 
(Thursday) they ranged that shore north 
and south, going over almost to the At- 
lantic side (near to the present Nauset 
Light), found an Indian graveyard with 
a palisado round it, and came back to 
spend the second night on the northern 
bank of what is now Great Meadow 
Creek, in Eastham. About midnight 
their sleep was disturbed by “a great 
and hideous cry ;”? but one of the sailors 
told them. it was wolves or foxes, for 
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he had often heard such a noise in New- 
foundland. As they were bestirring 
themselves in the morning, however, 
they did hear the Nauset war-whoop, and 
no mistake, and the arrows began to fly 
thickly among them. Standish had a 
flint “snaphance,” and fired instantly in 
return, and the others as soon as they 
could light their matchlocks. The Indi- 
ans turned and ran, and everybody seems 
to have been more scared than hurt on 
either side. The good men gave thanks 
to God for their deliverance, and then 
pushed off, with a feeling that, as that 
side of the bay seemed everywhere so 
unpropitious, it would be wiser for them 
to coast along in search, should they find 
nothing more desirable before reaching 
it, of a good harbor and a better country, 
of which one of their pilots, Coppin, told 
them, on the opposite side, where he had 
been once, and which his company had 
named “ Theeuish Harbour,” because an 
Indian had there stolen from them “an 
harping Iron.” So they bore away, fol- 
lowing the trend of the shore, for the main- 
land side of the bay. The north-easter 
soon came on again, and by the middle of 
the forenoon it snowed and rained and 
hailed and blew fiercely. In this thick 
storm they went by Barnstable harbor 
without seeing its inlet ; which event, had 
they known it at the time, would have 
seemed to them not “joyous, but griev- 
ous,” but which, in the end, probably 
wrought out for them the great blessing 
of not fixing the center of their Colony 
thirty miles further than they did from 
Shawmut, with its three hills. By the 
middle of the afternoon, the wind hav- 
ing there the whole sweep of the bay, 
it grew so rough that the rudder pin- 
tles broke, and it was as much as two 
of the sailors could do to steer the 
shallop with a couple of oars. As 
the early winter twilight shut down 
around them in this gloom, Coppin, 
catching a glimpse through the storm of 
‘the headland of Manomet, cried out to 
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them to be of good cheer, for he saw the 
harbor. Then they crowded sail to get 
in before pitch dark, if possible; and 
soon down came the mast, shivered into 
three pieces by the too great strain ; and 
in the flapping and the yawing consequent 
they came near to falling into the trough 
of the sea and foundering. But, by 
God’s mercy, they got in the sail and 
made all snug, and found that, as they 
changed their course to run in by “ Eli- 
sha’s Point,” the wind, made more fair 
thereby, helped them slowly along by its 
pressure on the bare hulk, while the tide, 
which was setting shorewards, seized 
their clumsy keel with friendly hand, and 
tugged them, not rapidly, but securely, 
in, so that, with these aids to their oars, 
they could still make tolerable headway. 

It used to be said, on the authority of 
Morton’s Memoriali (printed nearly fifty 
years after, from the pen of one who 
seems then to have been a boy of seven 
years old, in Holland), that the shallop 
thus rowed and blown and drifted in, 
brought up ina cove between Saquish 
Point and Gurnet Head ; and there came 
near being cast away in the breakers, 
had nota lusty seaman who was steering 
cried out suddenly to the oarsmen to put 
her about, and so got her off. Various 
considerations now lead to the judgment, 
that the cove which came so near being 
fatal to them was on the other side of 
the channel, upon the “Beach,” and 
near its end. At any rate, it is clear 
that when they had come about, and es- 
caped that peril, they ran straight into 
smoother water, under the lee of Sa- 
quish, and soon landed on a safe sand- 
beach on Clark’s Island. Mindful of 
their morning experience, and not know- 
ing how near-savage neighbors might 
be, some kept their watch on board, 
while others, after much difficulty, kin- 
dled a fire on shore, where all were glad 
to rendezvous after midnight, when the 
rain ceased, the wind shifted to the N. W., 
and it began to freeze hard. Saturday 
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they found that they were upon a secure 
island without inhabitants ; but seem to 
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have been too much exhausted to at- 
tempt any further exploration, and so 


Seale 24 Miles 
perlich 


they took the fair sunshine which fol- 
lowed the storm to “drie their stufe, 
fixe their peeces, and rest themselves, 
and prepared ther to keepe ye Sabath.” 

The next day was the Sabbath, 10 = 20 
Dec. Mourt’s simple record of its ob- 
servance is, “on the Sabboth day wee 
rested.” Bradford seems to think it so 
much a matter of course that they should 
do that, that the fact receives from him 
no notice atall. It is to be hoped some 
artist will yet be born, with enough of 
the Pilgrim spirit in his heart to recog- 
nize the fact that here, in this Sabbath’s 
rest of such a company, in sucha place, 
with so many motives for haste, is one of 
the noblest, most characteristic and in- 
spiring themes for the pencil which the 


early history of New England can sug- 
gest. 

Monday was FOREFATHERS’ Day, 
If1=21 Dec. And it may be said, in 
passing, that it will be one of the most 
humiliating illustrations of the tyranny 
of custom over the human mind, if that 
blunder by which the 22d of December 
has been for almost a century observed 
as the true anniversary, should impose 
itself upon all the future, and so thrust 
the true date into oblivion. It was 
needful to add eleven days to change old 
style to new, in the century when Fore- 
fathers’ Day, in 1769, first became an ob- 
ject of public commemoration; and it 
was then forgotten that that day had its 
own place in the previous century, when 
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only ten days were needed for the re- 
quired correction, and so one day too 
many was actually added. 

On this day they sounded the harbor, 
landed on the rock, and marched into the 
land, finding sweet springs and running 
brooks,—a great point with them: 
they seem to have had no idea of help- 
ing themselves to pure water by wells, 
or any artificial method of supply, — 
much cleared land, with no signs of In- 
dians, and everything inviting for settle- 
ment. It is probable that on the next day 
— Tuesday, 12 = 22 Dec. — they started 
almost due E. straight across the bay 
back to the Mayflower, to carry to their 
companions the good news that they had 
found a place where they might disem- 
bark and settle. Their coming with these 
tidings ‘did much comforte the harts ” 
of the company; but poor Bradford re- 
ceived the sad news that on the Thurs- 
day previous, while he had been explor- 
ing the Indian graves at Eastham, his 
good wife Dorothy had found a watery 
grave by falling accidentally overboard. 
They found also that James Chilton had 
died on the day but one after they left 
the ship. 

On the Friday following — 15 =25 
Dec. — they weighed anchor, made sail 
on the Mayflower, and put her head 
toward Manomet; but when within five 
or six miles of the Gurnet, the wind 
veered into the N. W., and drove them 
back, so that it was well on toward Sat- 
urday night before they were moored in- 
side the Beach. 

Keeping Sabbath on board, on Mon- 
day, 18 =28, they “ went aland,” and ex- 
plored the shore, from the rock, some 
few miles; found plenty of brooks, a 
good fat soil with a spade’s depth of 
black mold, two or three ancestral oaks, 
and plenty of pine, hickory, beech, ash, 
birch, hazel, holly, with sassafras, cherry, 
beech-plum, and innumerable grape- 
vines, and a good store of useful herbs ; 
with abundance of clay and stone for 


the uses of building. On Tuesday they 
went over the same ground, but pushed 
further toward what is now Kingston; 
went up Jones’s River three miles in the 
shallop, and took a great liking to its 
banks for settlement ; but were deterred 
by its distance from the sea-fishing on 
which they must much depend, by the 
density of its encompassing woods, of- 
fering too favorable a shelter to any In- 
dian enemy, and by the fact that the 
ground must be cleared before they could 
use it, for which they lacked strength, 
the more especially as the land for a 
large space around the landing-rock was 
already cleared to their hand. From 
Jones’s River they sailedacross to Clark’s 
Island, and gave that a thorough exam- 
ination: some being inclined to settle 
upon it as “a place defensible, and of 
great securitie.” They found it, how- 
ever, to lack assurance of fresh water in 
thesummer ; to bein parts too rocky ; and 
also so densely wooded that it would be 
very hard work for them to make room 
there for their corn. 

The next day, Wednesday, 20 = 30 
Dec., they fully decided to settle on the 
main land in the northern angle made 
on the shore by Town Brook as it flows in- 
to the harbor, and just below Burial Hill. 
All this land, for an eighth of a mile in 
every direction, was cleared; the slope 
was pleasant ; the hill offered an eligible | 
site for a fort of defense ; and the brook’s 
mouth made a good cove in which they 
could handily harbor their shallop and 
other boats; while the brook swarmed 
with fish. The main objection to this 
position was the labor of fetching their 
wood for building and burning “halfe a 
quarter of an English myle, but there is 
enough so farre-off.” About twenty of 
the company camped here that night, 
while the others went back to the ship, 
with the intent to rally all hands on 
shore for work with the dawn. 

But a storm came on in the night, 
and the next morning, Thursday, 21 = 
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31 Dec., was so tempestuous that it was 
almost noon before the shallop could 
get off from the ship with provisions for 
those lacking them on shore ; nor could 
she return to the ship afterward, but was 
obliged to tie up in the brook’s mouth. 
On this day of gloom dies Richard 
Britteridge, on board the Mayflower. 
Friday was equally stormy. There was 
still no communication between ship and 
shore, and nothing could be done at 
either place but to endeavor, with diffi- 
culty, to keep warm and dry. 

On Saturday, 23 Dec. =2 Jan., they 
were able to make a beginning toward 
building ; felling timber, hewing it, and 
dragging it to the appointed site. 

On Sunday, 24 Dec. = 3 Jan., Christo- 
pher Martin’s servant, Solomon Prower, 
died on board ship; and the company 
on shore were alarmed with what they 
thought was the noise of Indians, but 
it amounted to nothing. 

On Monday, 25 Dec.=4 Jan., they 
“begane to erecte ye first house for com- 
mone use, to receive them and _ their 
goods.” This Common House was a 
rude hut, about twenty feet square, built 
of logs, with the chinks filled in with 
clay, and thatched with rushes and coarse 
sedge. It stood on the south side 
of what is now Leyden St., near the de- 
clivity of the hill. Toward evening they 
heard Indians again, —as they con- 
ceived, — and rushed to their matchlocks, 
but saw none. Twenty men camped in 
the incomplete house, and the rest re- 
turned to the ship to sleep. A great 
storm of wind and rain came on again 
in the night, and lasted through the next 
day, cutting off all communication be- 
tween ship and shore. 

Wednesday, 27 Dec.=6 Jan., they 
were able to resume work. By Thurs- 
day the Common House was so far com- 
pleted, that they commenced in the after- 
noon to measure the grounds, and lay 
out “a faire streete, having two rowes of 
houses.” 
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The list of Colonists at this date was 
as follows :— — 

John Carver, wife, and servants * (7) 
[in number. ] 

Edward Winslow, wife, and servants (5). 

William Brewster, wife, sons, and ser- 
vants (6). 

Isaac Allerton, wife, children, and ser- 
vant (6). 

Miles Standish and wife (2). 

Christopher Martin, wife, and ser- 
vant ft (3). 

William Mullins, wife, children, and 
servant (5). 

William White, wife, son, and ser- 
vant { (4). 

Stephen Hopkins, wife, four children, 
and servants (8). ¥ 

Edward Tilley, wife, and adopted 
children (4). 

John Tilley, wife, and daughter (3). 

Thomas Tinker, wife, and son (3). 

John Ridgdale and wife (2). 

Edward Fuller, wife, and son (3). 

Francis Eaton, wife, and son (3). 

John Billington, wife, and sons (4). 

Here, in these husbands and wives, 
was the basis of sixteen households. 
Besides these, there were William Brad- 
ford, for a few days a widower; Mrs. 
James Chilton, for fewer, a widow, with 
her daughter Mary ; Francis Cook, with 
his son John ; Thomas Rogers, with his 
son Joseph; John ‘Turner, with his two 
sons; John Crackstone, with his son 
John ; together with John Alden, Sam- 
uel Fuller, Richard Warren, Moses 
Fletcher, John Goodman, Degory Priest, 
Thomas Williams, Gilbert Winslow, Ed- 
ward Margeson, Peter Brown, Richard 
Clark, Richard Gardiner, John Allerton, 
and Thomas English, making 94 in all, 
— 6 of the 100 having died before this 
date, — to be distributed among these 

* Jasper More, boy in his charge, had died at Prov- 
incetown. 

t+ Solomon Prower, one. of his servants, had died 
three days before. 


~ Edward Thomson, one of his servants, was the 
first who had died at Provincetown. 


households, or consolidated into others, 
as the general good might seem most to 
suggest. 

They reduced them all to nineteen 
families, “willing all single men that had 
no wives to joyne with some familie, as 
they thought fit, that so they might build 
fewer houses.”” They measured out to 
each of these nineteen families — having 
first equalized them as well as they could 
—land so as to assign at the rate of 
eight and one-fourth feet in breadth, by 
forty-nine and one-half feet in depth (or 
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CONJECTURAL PLAN OF PLYMOUTH, 1621, 1622. 


1. The Rock. 

2. Cole’s Hill, where the first burials took place. 
3. Gates. 

4. Stockade, built soon after the houses. 


s. Burial Hill, where the fort and church were built. 


6. Fort. ; 
7. Highway, now Main and Market Streets. 


8. Common House, where worship was first held. 


g. The shallop wharf. 


10. Peter Brown. 

11. John Goodman. 
12. Elder Brewster. 
13. John Billington. 
14. Isaac Allerton. 
15. Francis Cook. 

16. Edward Winslow. 


17. First, now Leyden Street. 


18. Town Brook. 
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four hundred and eight and thirty-seven 
hundredths square feet), to each house. 
As the nineteen families would nearly 
average five persons each, this would 
seem to make the general shape of the 
lots very nearly forty-one feet front, by 
two hundred and fifty feet in depth. This 
they thought was as much land as they 
could wisely enclose and cultivate at 
first. And although their expectations 
were mournfully interrupted by the death 
of many upon whom they much de- 
pended in these various households, 
they do not appear essentially to ave 
modified their plans, but to have gone 
on and enclosed and built as they were 
able ;— when the Fortune arrived, dis- 
tributing her company among these exist- 
ing families, —so that for two or three 
years, in fact during the entire first stage 
of the greatest weakness of the colony, 
they appear to have dwelt together es- 
sentially upon the basis, and in the form, 
now established. I have ventured, with 
no help from any explorer who has gone 
before me, to undertake a rude drawing, 
hinting what must have been substan- 
tially the plot of the little settlement at 
‘this period, for which I bespeak all due 
‘indulgence. 

I have embodied here all the minutest 
suggestions which it was possible to 
gather from every source, and for which 
itiis not worth while in these pages to 
distribute due acknowledgment. The 
manuscript Book of Deeds contains, in 
Gov. Bradford’s handwriting, the record 
of the assignment to individuals of these 
houselots and gardens in part only, — 
‘seven of the nineteen. These I have 
indicated. It is a curious illustration of 
the caprice of the lot by which distribu- 
tion was made, that Elder Brewster 
should get for his neighbor, in the most 
prominent place across the side street, 
the ‘profanest of the whole number,” — 
it was not known “by what friends 
shufled into their company,” — who, in 
less than ten years, furnished the first 
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illustration of capital punishment in the 
Colony by being executed for murder. 

It was still a long time before things 
were established on shore. On Sunday, 
14 = 24 July, the thatch of the Common 
House caught fire, and came near to 
doing much harm; but, through God’s 
mercy, though the wind was “very 
great,” little damage was done, beyond 
compelling the labor of re-thatching. 

The next Sabbath, 21 = 31 July, the 
majority having been got on shore, E]- 
der Brewster began service in the Com- 
mon House. On Friday, 9=19 Feb., 
the “little house for the sicke people,” 
which they had built, caught fire also in 
the thatch, “but no great harme was 
done.” On 16=26 March, the 99th day 
after the first landing on the rock, and 
the gist since the Mayflower anchored 
inside the beach, they first saw, to have 
intercourse with, those aborigines whom 
they had been vaguely dreading, and 
whose presence near them had been 
manifested by smokes, the theft of some 
tools, and some strutting back and forth, 
at safe distance. Sazoset—a Pemaquid 
Indian, who had been with Capt. Der- 
mer, and learned a little English, had 
been landed by the captain at the Cape 
six months before, and had not yet re- 
turned to his Down East wilds—marched 
boldly “all alone, and along the houses, 
Straight to the Randevous” (i. e., the 
Common House), where, in bad but rec- 
ognizable English, he bade the Colonists 
“well-come,” and went into a general 
talk. He told them the Indian name of 
the place where they were was Patz.xet ; 
that about four years before all the Indi- 
ans in that immediate region, but one, 
who was absent, had died of an extraor- 
dinary malady, so that there was nobody 
to contest their settlement. They were 
a little afraid of him, but fed him well, 
kept him (under watch) over night in 
Stephen Hopkins’s house, and sent him 
away next morning with “a knife, a 
bracelet, and a ring.” He came again 
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the next day with five others. On Thurs- 
day, 22 March=1 April, he came once 
more with Sgwanto, the sole Patuxet 
survivor, who saved his life by having 
been carried a captive to England, where 
he too had learned to speak a little Eng- 
lish, and whence he seems now to have 
returned with Capt. Dermer; and the 
two soon introduced the good Massasott, 
Chief Sachem of all these parts, who had 
his favorite residence at Sowams (now 
Warren, R. I.), with whom a solemn and 
just treaty of peace was concluded, which, 
to the honor of both parties, remained 
inviolate until Philip’s war, in 1675. 

The warm weather was now come; 
and, with the help of these two friendly 
Indians, the Colonists learned how to 
fish and plant and help themselves, so 
that, in some respects, the bitterest of 
their privations were over, when, on their 
New Year’s Day, 25 March=4 April, 
they “did choose their Governeur for 
another yeare, which was Master Fohn 
Carver, a man well approved amongst 
them.” 

Let it be remembered, however, that 
already one-half of their company was 
dead, “the greatest Part in the Depth 
of Winter, wanting Houses and other 
comforts, being infected with the Scurvy 
and other Diseases [of which consump- 
tion was most grievous, beyond a doubt], 
which their long Voyage and unacommo- 
date Condition brought upon them, so 
as there Die sometimes 2 or 3 a Day; 
the Living scarce able to Bury the Dead, 
the Well not sufficient to tend the sick, 
there being in their time of greatest Dis- 
tress but 6 or 7 [able to help others] who 
spare no Pains to help them, and of 
which 7 were Mr. Brewster their Rev- 
erend Elder, and Mr. Standish their 
Captain. The like Diseases fell also 
among the Sailors, so as almost Half 
the Company [of the Mayflower] also die 
before they sail.” 

To tell how they bore all this, as Ru- 
fus Choate said, “one fact suffices. When, 
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in April, the Mayflower sailed for Eng- 
land, xot one Pilgrim was found to go!” 


The sandy shores of the Old Colony 
coast can not keep footprints well; and 
there are but comparatively few traces 
remaining which owe their immediate 
origin to that glorious first generation 
of New England men. Doubtless, the 
dust of Edward Thomson and Jaspar 
More and Dorothy Bradford and James 
Chilton molders yet on Long Point, as 
it keeps guard, like a thrust-out arm, 
_over Provincetown Harbor ; but there is 
no stone nor attesting trace to mark the 
spot. Clark’s Island, named, so tradi- 
tion says, from the. mate of the May- 
flower, still beautifies that little bay which 
lies within the embrace of the Gurnet and 
the Beach; but no one nook upon its 
surface retains the echoes of that first 
Sabbath praise. The rock— itself an im- 
migrant bowlder of some earlier period— 
continues to mark the landing spot; but 
I know not how many tons which were 
between its present surface and the Pil- 
grim feet have already gone the world 
over in memorial of them. Cole’s Hill, 
where the dead of that terrible first win- 
ter were hidden, gives no sign to-day 
that it ever opened its pitying bosom to 
take them to rest, or was moistened by 
tears that, from so continual sorrow, al- 
most refused to flow. Common use has 
obliterated every trace of the Common 
House. Burial Hill abides in beauty, 
and maintains trace of the locality where 
the ordnance platform stood, while, with 
the dust of Bradford and Morton and 
Faunce and Cushman, it will be, to all 
who love freedom, for ever, a holy place. 


“The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast ; 

And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last.” 


From the foot of that hill, standing 
nearly in front of the site of Winslow’s 
house, as shown upon the plan, one may 
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get, in a summer’s afternoon, an ‘exquis- 
ite view of Leyden St., which a vivid 


J 
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imagination can scarcely help connecting 
suggestively with the past. 


LEYDEN STREET. 


“Pilgrim Hall,” the corner-stone of 
which was laid Sept. 1, 1824, has gar- 
nered the main floating personal— or 
supposed personal— mementoes of these 
Pilgrims. One may see there the reputed 
arm-chairs of Gov. Carver and Elder 
Brewster ; the cradle in which Peregrine 
White is said to have been rocked; the 
swordblade with which, tradition avers, 
Miles Standish cut off W27ttuwamet’s 
head, with — more peaceful memorials — 
a pewter dish and iron pot of the valiant 
chieftain ; John Alden’s Bible, and kin- 
dred matters. 

More demonstrable relics sparingly 
exist in the form of autographs. No 


authenticated signature or pen-trace of 
John Robinson has yet been discovered, 
although Mr. Charles Deane, of Cam- 
bridge, has, in his unique collection, a 
little quarto of Edwin Sandys, of date 
1605, a book with which there is some 
evidence, from Robinson’s writings, that 
he was familiar, which contains, in the 
hand-writing of that period, the name of 
some “Jo. Robinson.” Bradford’s MSS. 
abounds. There are four known signa- 
tures of Elder Brewster: one in the first 
volume of the Registers of Deeds at 
Plymouth; one on the title-page of a 
Harmonized Commentary on the Gos- 
pels in the library of Yale College; one 
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on the title-page of a volume of Chrysos- 
tom in the Atheneum Library in Bos- 
ton; and one, younger than the others 
in its aspect, on the title-page of a small 
quarto-of Francis Johnson on Church 
Government, in my own possession. 
Besides these, the names of Edward 
Winslow, Myles Standish, Isaac Aller- 
ton, John Alden, John: Howland, Fran- 
cis Eaton, and Samuel Fuller, may still 
be seen, as traced by their own hands. 

The only portrait of a Mayflower man 
which remains to us — probably the only 
one ever painted —is that of Gov. Ed- 
ward Winslow. It was taken at London, 
in 1651, in his 57th year, and was handed 
down at Careswell— the family seat in 
Marshfield — until within a few years, 
when it was brought to Boston, and de- 
posited for safe keeping in the rooms of 
the Mass. Historical Society, in Tre- 
mont Street. , 

A few books of undoubted descent 
from the book-shelves of Plymouth in 
its earliest years, are known to exist. 
The Pilgrim Society guards several 
among its treasures. Of Elder Brew- 
ster’s magnificent collection, —four hun- 
dred volumes, and szch volumes, at such 
a time, and in such a spot, surely justi- 
fies that adjective,— sadly few can be 
identified. The three already referred 
to as bearing his autograph are chief 
among them. 

Of the volumes printed by Elder Brew- 
ster while in Leyden, here and there a 
copy can be traced. The First Church in 
Plymouth has one, Thomas Cartwright’s 
“ Commentarit Succinctt et Delucidi in 
Proverbia Salomonis, A. D. 1618, in quar- 
to. Dr. Shurtleff, of Boston, has Robin- 
son’s “ People’s Plea for the Exercise of 
Prophecying,” of date 1618, which, with 
little doubt, came from the Elder’s press. 
I have Cartwright’s ‘‘ Confutation of the 
Remist’s New Testament, &c.,” of the 
same date, in folio, from his press; and 
a copy of the same is in the library of 
Bowdoin College. 
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Perhaps that accessible footprint which 
most vividly suggests the Mayflower men 
is, however, to be found at this day a 
little way out of Plymouth, though within 
the sweep of its bay. About eleven years 
after the landing, Standish and others 
removed across the harbor to Captain’s 
Hill (in what is now Duxbury), where 
they settled — most of them—for the 
remainder of their lives; where Elder 
Brewster afterward joined them; and 
where he and Standish died. Standish’s 
son Alexander succeeded to his estate, 
built an addition to his house, and “kept 
store” there. After standing more than 
thirty years, the building was accidentally 
burned, —it would seem in 1665, — and 
was never rebuilt. Traces of the ruins 
of it continuing visible near thirty-five 
years ago, the Rev. Benjamin Kent made 
an examination of the locality, and dis- 
covered various remains verifying the 
tradition which identified the spot ; and 
in 1856, Mr. James Hall of Boston and 
Mr. Lyman Drew of Duxbury made a 
systematic and thorough examination of 
the ground... After removing two or three 
feet of dirt, and charred matter, they 
struck and uncovered the stone founda- 
tions of the original house, and the ad- 
dition to it; finding them still so well in 
place as to enable them to reproduce 


the ground-plan of the building with a 
good degree of accuracy. The above cut 
explains its somewhat peculiar structure. 
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The north wing (A) measures 60 feet 
by 16 feet. The south wing (B) meas- 
ures about 54 feet by 17 feet. It is pre- 
sumable that one of these houses thus 
oddly joined (very likely for better de- 
fence against possible Indian assault), 
was the “addition” erected by Alexan- 
der; and the tradition that merchandise 
was kept there for trade finds corrobora- 
tion in the fact that axes, hooks, door- 
trimmings, knives, spoons, pipes, nails, 
&c., &c., were exhumed from among the 
ruins in greater profusion than would 
be natural from the debris of a merely 
private dwelling of this description. 

The two wings appear to have been 
united by a door (4); and there were 
three large stone hearths (a, a, a) found 
in place, retaining the most unmistaka- 
ble traces of their fiery experiences ; 
whose position suggests the room di- 
mensions which I have ventured to in- 
dicate by the dotted lines. 

Standing there as in the first cool au- 
tumnal afternoons the sun sinks toward 
the still pine-clad west, with these traces 
surrounding one, it does not require much 
urgency of imagination to seem to see 
the sturdy little Captain, and the burlier 
and more benign Elder, chatting and 
smoking their evening pipes together be- 
fore that cheerful fire, — crackling on 
one of these same hearths, — whose in- 
delible corrosion is still fresh upon the 
stones ! 
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But not on the New England shore 
alone, or even chiefly, remains to-day the 
footprint of the Pilgrim. Of him, with a 
mightier meaning than was in its primal 
use, might now be chiselled deep on 
every rock that ribs the continent, from 
Passamaquoddy to the Golden Gate, that 
sentence which commemorates its archi- 
tect in St. Paul’s : — 


“ Si monumentum requiris circumspice |!” * 


The Pilgrim spirit- animates our no- 
blest civilization. The Pilgrim Chris- 
tianity consecrates our soil. The Pil- 
grim prayers, still gaining answer, bright- 
en all that we are, and assure all that 
we shall be. New England, more than it 
ever was in any other one spot, was in 
the cabin of the Mayflower, and issued 
thence; and of her, in the prophetic as 
well as the suppliant spirit, we may say 
with one of her sons, — 


“advance in thine onward career, 
With thine inborn, all-conquering will ; 
Still triumph o’er nature’s unkindliest frowns 

By thine energy, patience, and skill. 
From strength to strength go as thou ever 
hast gone, 
Through the storms of ephemeral strife : 
And thy spirit, triumphant, shall cease not 
to be 
The deep germ of a continent’s life ! ” 


*If you desire to see his monument, look around 
you. 


THE DEvIL A DILIGENT PREACH- 
ER. — And now I would aske a strange 
question: Who is the most diligentest 
bishop and prelate in all England, that 
passeth all the rest in doing his office ? 
{ can tell, for I know him, who hee is ; 
I know him wel. But now methinks I 
see you listning and harkning that I 
should name him. There is one that 
passeth all the other, and is the most 
diligent prelate and preacher in all Eng- 


land. And will you know who itis? I 
will tell you: it is the devill. Hee is the 
most diligent preacher of all other ; hee 
is never out of his dioces; hee is never 
from his cure; ye shall never find him 
unoccupied ; hee is ever in his parish; 
hee keepeth residence at all times; ye 
shall never find him out of the way; 
call for him when you wil, he is ever at 
home; the diligentest preacher in all 


the realme. Latimer’s Sermons, 1548. 
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MUSIC FROM BROKEN HARPS. 
BY META LANDER. 


PROFOUND is Death’s mysterious night, 
And o’er the dark and dismal tomb 
There broods a murky gloom ; 

Alas! to aching human sight 
Beams ne’er one mild, illuming ray 
To chase the clouds away. 


At the lone portal of the grave 
Philosophy’s cold voice doth fail, 
Or turns to sorrow’s wail; 

And when of Reason help we crave, 
Behold! her self-enkindled light 
Impervious mists benight. 


E’en Nature starts in terror back ; 
The bleeding, anguish-stricken heart, 
Quivering from sorrow’s dart, 

Looks out upon Death’s rayless track ; 
But, ah! no light on grief’s dark sea: 
Deep, boundless misery ! 


Anon, in that despairing hour, 
From out the strange, mysterious gloom 
Mantling the silent tomb, 

There breathes a voice of thrilling power, 
Stealing in tones more sweet than song 
The listening heart along. 


“The Resurrection and the Life 
Am I!” Oh, how these words of light 
Dispel the grave’s deep night, 
Quelling the spirit’s bitter strife, 
And pointing to the beaming ray 
Which lights the shadowy way! 


Thus, when the human harp is broken, — 
Its riven chords vibrating low 
Their tender plaints of woe, 

Like to some shattered choral token. — 
God touches the discordant key, 
And, lo! sweet melody. 


So when I stood where thou dost lie, 
My loved, my lost, my cherub-child, 
My spirit poured one wild, 

Unbroken wail of agony, 

Till o’er me breathed a voice of peace, 


And bade the tempest cease : — 
8 
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“Rejoice that unto her was given 
The darksome vale so young to tread, 
Or e’er her heart knew dread ; 
That she is blooming .now in heaven, 
Enfolded to Love’s gentle breast, 
In holy, endless rest.” 


It was a kind, a faithful hand, 
Which dealt to me that heavy stroke, 
My smitten heart that broke; 
Heaven’s will no longer I withstand, 
But yield my darling to her God, 
And kiss the chastening rod. 


TROSTLIED—A SONG OF CONSOLATION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY REV. GEO. T. DOLE. 


The original was sung last season at a service in Dresden, commemorative of the fallen soldiers 
of Saxony. 


Say why this bewildered longing ? 
Say what means thy hopeless grief? 
Cheerful, through thy tears, though thronging, 
Heavenward look and find relief. 


If hard fate’s keen weapons, flying, 
Wound thee, and no healing comes ; 

If thy peace died with the dying, 
Borne away to silent tombs ; 


If thy life, its short spring finished, 
Early feels sad Autumn’s chill, 

Disappointed, hope extinguished, 
Blossomless fleets onward still; 


Look with faith to realms supernal, 
Where Love, changeless, holds the throne 
There shall golden bliss, eternal, 
Recompense life’s every groan. 


There what now is transitory, 
A brief whisper from above 
In immortal strength and glory 
All thy sorrow shall remove. 


Wish not back past hours, though shining? 
What they gave could never bless : 
Blessedness knows no declining, — 
Nought that ends zs blessedness. 


WORLDLY DISCIPLES. 
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WORLDLY DISCIPLES. 


BY REV. E. A. LAWRENCE, D. D. 


A WORLDLY Christian! How glaring 
the incongruity! Howincompatible the 
elements which mingle in such a charac- 
ter! Itis likea sick-well man, or a dead- 
live one, and is a real struggle between 
life and death. Is not the love of the 
world as clearly forbidden as lying? 
Does it not involve as real opposition to 
Christ as to stealor murder? “ Hethat 
is a friend of the world is an enemy of 
God.” Hence the frequent admonitions 
and cautions of the inspired writers con- 
cerningit. ‘ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any 
man love the world, the love of the Fa- 
ther is not in him. For all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life, is 
not of the Father, but of the world.” 

There is another use of this term, 
world, as when it is said, ‘The world 
was made by him.” There are worldly 
vocations and engagements that are not 
only lawful, but necessary. There are 
recreations, diversions, amusements, 
sometimes termed worldly, which are 
conducive to health and morals, and 
which are an element of the social and 
intellectual nature, particularly of the 
young. Itis the part of a wise church 
and family care to provide what will meet 
this demand, — what will separate the 
pure and elevating from the gross and 
debasing, what will mingle improvement 
with amusement, what will hallow home, 
and make its pleasures purerand sweeter, 
and the intercourse of friends and neigh- 
bors only a common movement toward 
‘the realization of the true, the good, and 
the beautiful. The influence of the fine 
arts, of natural scenery, of mountain 
and rill, of earth, sea and sky, belongs 
to the church, to be used for the esthetic 
and moral culture of those she would 
train for her service. 


But the term world, as used in its re- 
lation to the Christian life, comprehends 
those maxims and fashions, objects and 
pleasures, which are inconsistent with 
the teachings and example of Christ. 
The spirit of the world, like the air we 
breathe, is everywhere around us. It is 
infected ; it is miasmatic. All are born 
into it ; all live in it, and are molded by 
it. Worldly considerations so often and 
so easily prevail, that many professing 
Christians do not perceive the injury. 
A general debility is the consequence. 
No great sins mark their decline, but 
they have relaxed the strictness of their 
discipline, and the firmness and fervor 
of their adherence to the Christian cause. 
The motives to the higher Christian life 
are too feeble for the opposing power. 
The more elevated examples and the 
standard of this life have come to be so 
at variance with their ideas, that they are 
dismissed asimpracticable, if not as offen- 
sive singularities. How often does the 
justification of this enfeebling conformity 
come from the lips of those whose Master 
says, “ Ye are not of the world, even as 
I am not of the world.” 

Mr. Worldly-mind thinks “it does no 
good to be singular.” ‘Conformity to 
the world,” he says, “is a matter of com- 
struction, in which it is difficult to know 
where the right ends, and the wrong be- 
gins. Itis a matter of degrees, too, in 
which something should be conceded by 
the few to the opinions of the many.” 
It is by such sophisms that the adver- 
sary gains upon these worldly disciples, 
and Christ, loses. 

They seek for the latest fashions, and 
follow them at an expenditure of time 
and money which would be thought ex- 
cessive were it an appropriation to the 
cause of benevolence. They indulge in 
festivities which are an open disparage- 
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ment of the joy unspeakable and full of 
glory to which they professedly aspire. 
They resort to amusements from which 
the grovelling derive their sensual en- 
joyment. Can the Christian character 
be unharmed by so much yielding to 
the world? Will the love of Christ long 
glow in a heart which gives such friendly 
entertainment to his greatest foe? “A 
Christian in the world,” says John New- 
ton, “is like a man who has had a long 
intimacy with one whom at length. he 
finds out to have been the murderer of 
akind father ; the intimacy after this will 
surely be broken.” 

“ The door at which those influences 
enter which countervail parental instruc- 
tion and example, I am_ persuaded,” 
writes Dr. Alexander, “is yzelding to the 
ways of good society. By dress, books, 
and amusements, an atmosphere is 
formed which is not that of Christianity. 
More than ever do I feel that our families 
must stand in a kind but determined op- 
position to the fashions of the world, 
breasting the waves, like the Eddystone 
light-house. And I have found nothing 
yet which requires more courage and in- 
dependence than to rise even a little, 
but decidedly, above the dar of the re- 
ligious world around us.” 

But what are the prevalent maxims 
and fashions of a community where the 
majority live unto themselves, that these 
should be the Christian’s common law ? 
The world has always outnumbered the 
church. But is that any reason for con- 
forming to it? Is the evil of loving the 
world any less because so many love it ? 
Is there any more safety in a wrong road 
because multitudes travel it? Custom 
may take away the singularity of world- 
liness, but can it remove its sinfulness ? 
Refinement may make folly agreeable 
and fashionable, but can it refine away 
its intrinsic foolishness and incongruity 
with the Christian character ? 

Mrs. Pliable concludes that “it does 
no good to be singular. Besides, these 
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peculiar people are often very repulsive 
to persons of taste. By such over-strict- 
ness many of the rich and cultivated are 
kept out of the church.” But let me re- 
mind her that eminent piety has always 
been singular. The greatest benefac- 
tors of the race are those whom Christ 
has “redeemed from all iniquity, and 
purified unto himself as a peculiar peo- 
ple.’ He made the boldest encroach- 
ments on the venerated maxims and cus- 
toms of the world, and was most thorough- 
ly out of its fashions, reprehending them 
with unsparing rebuke. And this man, 
Mrs. Pliable, is your master and model, 
and mine. True, the world sought a 
cruel revenge for his boldness. But he 
conquered it by maintaining, not by sur- 
rendering, his singularity. And he has 
called you, Mr. Worldly-mind, out of the 
world, that you may overcome, not by 
conforming to, but by confronting it; 
not by compromises with its customs 
and indulgence in its amusements, but 
by unflinching resistance and denial, by 
prayer and unceasing labor to win it 
back to Christ, its rightful Lord and 
yours. 

A Christian’s power of good over the 
world is greatest when his spirit is in 
most pure and Christ-like antagonism 
to its spirit. Your faith and love and 
religious influence, worldly disciples, are 
inversely as you are ruled by its maxims 
and pleased with its applause. Your al- 
liance owns it as a friend. But it is 
neither your friend nor Christ’s., It de- 
ceives and defiles you. It defrauds and 
would destroy you, and yet you love it. 
You yield to its fascinations, in part be- 
cause they are common, and in part be- 
cause they delight you. Alas! this 
should have been your warning, for noth- 
ing is so common as sin. When you 
consider that the fashionable and the 
customary ways of the world are only 
the changeful hues of its self-same 
Christ-denying spirit ; when you remem- 
ber that conformity to them draws. you 
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into unholy alliance with that spirit 
against the kingdom and work of the 
Redeemer ; that the Christian character 
can be formed, and the objects of the 
Christian life secured, only so far as the 
Christian doctrine is exemplified and 
worldly influences are resisted ; and yet 
observe to what extent many in the 
church go in their conformity to the 
world, you will perceive how powerfully 
this cause operates to hinder the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom, through 
the defects in Christian character which 
it occasions by a worldly mind and too 
much pliability. 

Glance at the circles of fashionable 
life, and see how many worldly disciples 
are eddying on its smooth or ruffled sur- 
face. How many are made giddy in its 
round of gayeties, or jealous by its com- 
petitions for the favor of the fashionable 
and the frivolous! Yet Mrs. Fashion- 
able Christian studies to shine as a star 
in these circles, and gives much more 
of her time and thoughts to these than 
to Christ and his poor. 

Look a moment into the arena of po- 
litical life, and see how the love of the 
world overbears, in many, the love of 
Christ. 

Here Mr. Seeker-after-office meets 
you. “ Are there not important civil du- 
ties devolving upon Christian citizens 
under our constitutional government ? 
As free men, must we not share in the 
responsibilities which freedom imposes ? 
And as Christian men, is it possible to 
be indifferent to the purity and permanen- 
cy of our civil institutions, or even to the 
struggles for liberty which are upheav- 
ing the oppressive dynasties of the Old 
World?” 

This is an important question, and 
needs to be well considered. Some good 
men, disgusted and almost despairing, 
had withdrawn from political circles, 
even from the primary convention for 
designating candidates for office. This 
was a mistake. They left this most im- 
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portant business in the hands of politi- 
cal hucksters, until some had come to 
feel that a limited monarchy is better 
than a republic. Sad dereliction, unwor- 
thy of American citizens ! 

But, on the other hand, in the discharge 
of these civil duties, many professed dis- 
ciples have been swallowed up in the 
political vortex, and cast as wrecks on 
the sea of ruin. They first lost some- 
thing of their identity with Christ’s king- 
dom in their zeal for the success: of 
their party. Thensthey relaxed a little 
the constancy and fervency of prayer in 
their desire for office.. In the heat of 
a current campaign, the religious meet- 
ing is deserted for the political caucus 
and canvass. It is forgotten that Chris- 
tian principle is as necessary in matters 
of state as of the church, that the arena 
from which it is excluded is atheistic 
and perilous to a nation. 

Next follows by acclamation, — “ Our 
party, right or wrong.” And, finally, 
the conviction is reached, that politics 
and religion are distinct if not hostile 
spheres of action; that the former is 
always out of place in the pulpit, and 
the latter equally out of place in the 
caucus and convention. Many disciples 
of Christ, like yourself, Mr. Seeker- 
after-office, are turned aside by such 
deceptive, debasing influences. Borne 
along by the illusions of political ambi- 
tion in their aspirations for personal 
aggrandizement, they not only lose sight 
of the kingdom of Christ, but also of 
the welfare of the nation. Party, which 
in the beginning was foremost, now be- 
comes simply a stepping-stone to power. 
Truth is forgotten. Right is forgotten. 
The public good is trampled upon. Free- 
dom is nothing. The country is nothing. 
The church and the world in ruins. are 
nothing. Tactics, expediency, availabil- 
ity, anything which promises success, is 
deemed lawful in the ethics of this polit- 
ical chicanery. 

A glimpse of the business world dis- 
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closes not a few of Christ’s professed 
followers suffering from the same world- 
liness. Mr. Make-haste-to-be-rich af- 
firms it as a Christian duty “not to be 
slothful in business :” “that if any pro- 
vide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
He thinks “a great deal of good can be 
done with money when one has earned 
it.” So he takes the world’s common 
law of trade as his rule,—to make 
the greatest profits and the fewest losses, 
to gain all one can, honestly if he can, 
but, any way, to gain, and keep what he 
gains. 

“JT can not be strictly honest and make 
money,” said a young man as he was 
commencing business. He made money, 
how honestly I can not say. Many youth- 
ful disciples feel, with him, that they must 
yield to this commercial spirit, or fail of 
success. They begin by attenuating the 
law of Christ, which makes it as obliga- 
tory to do as well in a bargain for their 
neighbor as for themselves, and end by 
setting it wholly aside. The error lies 
in assuming that they~ must succeed. 
They ought to obey the law of Christ, — 
be diligent in business, and leave the 
measure of their prosperity to his provi- 
dence. This would preserve their con- 
sistency as Christians, give full develop- 
ment to their character, and make them 
the light of the world. 

Many a Christian in business seems 
as worldly as those who are not Chris- 
tians. He is as eager after gain as they, 


‘and almost as unscrupulous in his means 


of securing it. The cause of Christ is 
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apparently no dearer to him, and he does 
scarcely more for its advancement. The 
meetings for prayer, on a week day, 
draw him from business no more than 
them, and the Sabbath bears scarcely 
more testimony that he is interested in 
the welfare of sinners than are they. 

Oh, it is sad to see the work of the 
Divine Spirit thus marred, and his con- 
secrated temple thus deserted and in 
ruins! And the great evil is, not that 
worldliness induces a neglect of the out- 
ward means of grace, and therefore di- 
minishes the supply, — not that sacrifices 
of time and substance in the Redeemer’s 
cause are more sparingly and more re- 
luctantly made, — but it is that it ban- 
ishes the Spirit of God from the hearts 
of his people. It blots out the sunlight 
of heaven, and leaves them to walk in 
darkness. It hangs a weight upon the 
wings of prayer, clogs the wheels of the 
gospel chariot, and retards an advanc- 
ing Messiah. 

This love of the world, — beware of 
it! In any of its forms it is the bane of 
the church, the perversion of the best 
things into the worst. It extinguishes 
the flames of love on the altar of the 
heart. It strips off the breastplate of 
righteousness, lets fall the shield of 
faith, and leaves the sword of the Spirit 
to rust in its scabbard. 

O world! world! in the heart of the 
Christian thou art his curse, his ruin; 
but, as his field of labor, thou art the 
arena of his spiritual struggles, the 
strengthener of his arm, and the monu- 
ment of his final victory ! 


MusicaL Boxes would be all very 
well, but they are wound up. And so it 
is with the godliness, so called, of a 
great many professors. Their piety 
would be all very well, but then it is 
wound up. Itis not the even music of 


their daily way, —it is the result of a 
winding ; andit stops when the winding’s 
done. It may not go wrong, perhaps, 
so long as it does go; but it goes by 
machinery, and, of course, it stops when 
the machinery stops. 
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BYE. P..-We 


TueEdiscoveries made by paleographers 
in oriental monasteries, and their critical 
studies in the libraries of Europe, inci- 
dentally furnish many facts of interest 
to the general reader. He may not 
have the educational training necessary 
to appreciate fully the scientific value of 
their labors, or he may not control the 
leisure requisite to a minute investiga- 
tion of their researches ; but he would 
find even a cursory examination of their 
work attractive in the amount of inter- 
esting information it could give, and pe- 
culiarly stimulative of faith in the gen- 
uineness of our Christian Scriptures. 
It has been well said that the Bible is 
its own best evidence. When one can 
see for himself the marks of unmistak- 
able antiquity in it, he is forearmed 
against those attacks of infidelity which 
rely for their effectiveness on the igno- 
rance of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. 

We purpose to describe some of the 
historical minutiz of this most venera- 
ble book, thus putting our readers 


to examine their materials, the different 
styles of their writing, the marks of 
their antiquity, the methods of their man- 
ufacture and preservation, and their val- 
ue among the external evidences of 
Christianity. Nothing will be said of 
the history of the printed text, and but 
little of the innumerable later manu- 
scripts. Nor will there be any attempt 
at giving an account of Hebrew manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament. We shall 
confine ourselves mainly to those docu- 
ments, containing the whole or a part of 
the New Testament, which are more 
than a thousand years old. 


THE LOCALITIES WHERE ANCIENT 
MANUSCRIPTS ARE FOUND. 


The oriental monasteries are the chief 
repositories of such remains of the lit- 
eratures of antiquity as have come down 
to our times. The Coptic convents of 
Egypt, desolate Nitria of the Libyan 
Desert, the religious houses on Sinai of 
the Arabian Desert, St. Saba near the 


in possession of many facts con- 


cerning its unimpaired transmis- 


sion, which are usually left in the 


hands of critics and scholars. We 


desire to make them familiar with 
the appearance and history of those 
ancient Scripture documents which 
have come down to us through cen- 
turies of war and ravage, of igno- 
rance, of barbarism, of heathen 
rule, and, of utter forgetfulness, 


bearing, with each renewed dis- 


covery, redoubled and multiplied 
authentication of our religious 
records. An attempt will be made to 
describe briefly some of the places where 
the most ancient Bible manuscripts have 
been found, to give an account of the 
present condition of those manuscripts, 


MOUNT ATHOS. 


Dead Sea, and the neighborhoods of 
Smyrna and Athens, have been visited 
again and again by zealous explorers. 
One of the most noted depositories of 
ancient libraries lies at the north-western 
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extremity of the A®gean Sea. This is 
a peninsula withia the present Turkish 
province of Salonica, about forty miles 
long and four broad. Across its mouth 
are still distinctly seen the remains of 
the canal cut by Xerxes in his invasion 
of Greece. The peninsula ends in Mount 
Athos, a promontory over six thousand 
feet in hight, stretching out into the 
blue A£gean, and crowned with a peak 
of white limestone. It is called the 
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Holy Mountain, and has been regarded 
with religious veneration in both ancient 
and modern times. Once its hights 
and sides were covered with religious 
houses, the chief occupation of whose 
inhabitants was the copying of manu- 
scripts. It still sustains twenty monas- 
teries and about eight thousand monks. 
In the libraries of these half-ruined mon- 
asteries many of our most valuable 
Scripture manuscripts were preserved 
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for centuries. It is very probable that 
others still repose in their vaults, either 
forgotten in the ignorance of the monks, 
or hidden by their jealousy, to reward the 
skill and energy of future explorers. 
Many priceless manuscripts of the 
Scriptures have been found in the dilap- 
idated. monasteries of Nitria. This 
sandy waste stretches westward from the 


Delta of the Nile into the lonely burning 
plains of the Libyan Desert. One can 
hardly conceive of a locality less fitted 
for human habitations. Imagine a dusty 
road under the heats of mid-summer, 
enlarged in breadth and length into a 
whole region, diversified only by a few’ 
low hills with a surface of gravel-stones 
and dust, and you have the location of 
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some of the chief treasure-houses of 
paleographical research before your 
mind’s eye. This lonely waste once con- 
tained about three hundred Coptic con- 
vents. It has long been a scene of stag- 
nation and decay. A few half-ruined 
monasteries are still found, each con- 
taining a score or less of “dirty, igno- 
rant, barefooted monks,” and a heap of 
old manuscripts huddled together in 
some vault or vacant cell, unvisited by 
its custodians, though clung to with a 
superstitious tenacity which only Euro- 
pean zeal and gold could overcome. 
Here, in some long-forgotten cellar or 
tower, whole libraries have remained for 
ages in the process of slow decay ; and 
here have been rescued volumes which 
could not be repurchased for ten times 
their weight in gold, manuscripts whose 
value to the critical scholar is inestimable. 


The very ignorance of the monks and’ 


the repulsiveness of the barren waste in 


which they lived have been the chief 


safeguards of these treasures. 

The Nitrian monasteries are built on 
one simple plan. Each is square or 
nearly so; each is surrounded by a high 
wall; each supports a scanty garden, 
with perhaps a few palms. The monks 
crawl into such habitable cells as they 
can find among the ruins. Usually the 
entrance to the enclosure is commanded 
by a small, low bell-tower, separated from 
the rest of the convent by a draw-bridge. 
This tower, with its well, mill, oven, and 
store-room, is the fortress of the monas- 
tery. It usually contains all that is left 
of the ancient library. Tischendorf re- 
marks of the library cell, “no spot in 
the monastery could be safer from the 
visits of the fraternity than this. Here 
are often seen manuscripts heaped in- 
discriminately together. Lying on the 
ground or thrown into large baskets, be- 
neath masses of dust, are found innumera- 
ble fragments of old, torn, or destroyed 
manuscripts.” Inafew Syrian cloisters, 
and some of those on the A‘gean Sea, 
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considerable care has been taken of the 
library. The volumes are placed in or- 
der on shelves or stored securely away 
in chests, and the whole collection is in 
the charge of some bookish brother who 
has the title of librarian. When this is 
the case, antiquarian explorers usually 
find difficulty in making any purchases, 
and it is sometimes impossible to secure 
even the privilege of seeing the library. 
But this is not true of the Nitrian clois- 
ters. They have been ransacked from 
end to end ; although it is still possible 
that some books of value have been re- 
tained by the cupidity of the monks, who 
are now aware that their neglected and 
decaying leaves of parchment often rep- 
resent more money than all the rest of 
their possessions. “They are getting 
too much accustomed,” remarks a Ger- 
man antiquarian, “ to the visits and gold 
of the English.” 


CURIOUS RECEPTACLES OF MONASTIC 
LIBRARIES, AND THEIR GENERAL CON- 
DITION. 


The towers described above are by 
no means the only containers of the 
books and manuscripts of which the 
monks have so long been the ignorant 
guardians. Sometimes a ruinous cellar 
or vault is discovered heaped full of man- 
uscripts more or less destroyed by mold 
or storms. Ages ago, in a hurried day 
of peril from barbarian invasion, the 
whole precious library was thrown into 
the cellar, and hidden over with rubbish. 
The attack came, perhaps the long siege, 
and the destruction or dispersion of the 
fraternity. Years or even generations 
after, the order was gathered again with- 
in its sacred walls. But there lay the 


library in the long-forgotten cellar, un- 


noticed and uncared for by the illiterate 
tenants of the cloisters above. And in 
some cases there it still lies, untouched 
and undiscovered. Lord Budhoe, a few 
years since, found such a library by de- 
scending through a trap-door, candle in 
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hand. He says, “To appearance it 
seemed as if, onsome sudden emergency, 
the whole library had been thrown for 
security down this trap-door, and that 
they had remained undisturbed in their 
dust and neglect for some centuries.” 

In other monasteries the book-collec- 
tion remains in the tower, accessible to 
the monks, and is in constant use; but 
what unworthy use. Inquirers have been 
informed that the convent had no library 
ormanuscripts ; and afterwards, on at- 
tending the religious services, have found 
“a double row of long-bearded, holy fa- 
thers, shouting the Kyrie Eleison, each of 
them standing, to save their bare feet from 
the dampness of the marble floor, upon a 
great folio volume.” One explorer found 
precious vellum manuscripts, which are 
now the jewels of European collections, 
in use as coverings of large open pre- 
serve-jars. He suggested that he would 
supply other covers, which would answer 
that purpose quite as well, if the prior 
would let him have the old parchment 
books, and received ready though won- 
dering consent. In some apartments 
the floors were discovered strewn with 
books and fragments, scattered leaves 
written upon, ages ago, in Coptic, Syriac, 
or Arabic characters. In one of these 
old monasteries such a floor was found 
covered eight inches deep with manu: 
scripts of greater or less antiquity. 

An English paleographist, who is one 
of the most indefatigable and zealous ex- 
plorers after these ancient leaves, had 
been told by a French friend that the 
books of a certain African monastery 
were somewhere in the oil-cellar, but 
that it was impossible to induce the 
monks to permit access to them. In 
his visit there, he professed a strong de- 
sire to see the oil-cellar. The prior re- 
fused permission. But at last, by ca- 
jolery and bribes, and the liberal use of 
his wine flasks, he gained his object. 
They reached the cellar by a narrow, 
gloomy staircase, found it a large vaulted 
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apartment, with immense empty oil-jars 
ranged about the sides ; but there were 
no books visible. At length he took the 
torch into his own hand, and made a 
narrow scrutiny of the whole vault. He 
discovered a small door opening into a 
narrow little stone closet, which was 
filled two feet deep with Syriac manu- 
scripts. There he stayed for a long 
time, examining the mass of vellum 
leaves, and studying their contents, not- 
withstanding the cloud of pungent dust, 
as well as he could under the flickering 
light which was held for him in turn by 
the sneezing monks. He informs us 
that that vaulted closet held manuscripts 
which now form one of the chief treas- 
ures of the British Museum. 

Frequently the long neglect of these 
libraries is found to have resulted al- 
ready in their entire destruction. The 
books have become solid masses, the 
manuscripts are decayed and entirely il- 
legible. Nothing of value remains in 
what was once a magnificent library. 
Volumes which would pour a flood of 
light on the vexed questions of history, 
pages which would solve the most in- 
tricate critical problems, still exist, but 
have ceased to reveal a word of their 
contents. They remained open one cen- 
tury after another, but at last time and 
storm and human neglect proved too 
strong for them. The Scripture scholar 
can hardly find a more melancholy spec- 
tacle than one of these ruined monastic 
libraries. He feels, as he stands before . 
it, that he has come too late. The fruit 
he' sought has turned into ashes before 
he could reach it. Hon. Robert Cuzon 
Jr. tells the story of his coming upon 
such a library, in the following graphic 
words: “On my inquiring for the li- 
brary, I was told that it had been des- 
troyed. It had formerly been preserved 
in the great square tower or keep, which 
is a grand feature in all the monasteries. 
I went to look at the place, and leaning 
through a ruined arch, I looked down 
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into the lower story of the tower, and 
there I saw the melancholy remains of a 
once famous library. This was adismal 
spectacle for a devout lover of old books. 
It was indeed aheart-rending sight. By 
the dim light which streamed through 
the opening of an iron door in the wall 
of the ruined tower, I saw above a hun- 
dred ancient manuscripts lying among 
the rubbish which had fallen from the 
upper floor, which was ruinous, and had 
in great part given way. Some of these 
manuscripts seemed quite entire, — fine 
large folios ; but the monks said they 
were unapproachable, for that floor on 
which they lay was unsafe, the beams 
below being rotten from the wet and 
rain which came in through the roof. 
Here was a trap ready set and baited for 
a bibliographical antiquary. I peepedat 
the old manuscripts, looked particularly 
at one or two that were lying in the mid- 
dle of the floor, and could hardly resist 
the temptation. I advanced cautiously 
along the boards, keeping close to the 
wall, whilst every now and then a dull 
cracking noise warned me of my danger ; 
but I tried each board by stamping upon 
it with my foot before I ventured my 
weight upon it. At last, when I dared 
go no farther, I made them bring me a 
long stick, with which I fished up two or 
three fine manuscripts, and poked them 
along towards the door. When I had 
safely landed them, I examined them 
moreat my ease ; but! found thatthe rain 
had washed the outer leaves quite clean : 
the pages were stuck tight together intoa 
solid mass, and when I attempted to open 
them, they broke short off in square bits 
like a biscuit. Neglect and damp and ex- 
posure had destroyed them completely. 
One fine volume, a large folio in double 
columns, of venerable antiquity, particu- 
larly grieved me. I was unable to save 
even a scrap from this general tomb of a 
whole race of books.” 

Such losses are irreparable, and the 
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wonder is that they are not more fre- 
quent. Consider the long lapse of cen- 
turies since the day on which many of 
these books received the last touch of 
the transcriber; the numberless social 
and political revolutions they have sur- 
vived ; the spoliations and devastations 
they have escaped, passing from the 
wearing use of one generation into the 
jealous hiding of another and the reck- 
less neglect of another ; outlasting siege, 
pillage, conflagration in one age, lying 
untouched, save by the countless parti- 
cles of slowly gathering dust, through 
the long summers and winters of another. 
The very languages in which they were 
written are dead, the races which made 
them have passed away, the tides of 
civilization are now flowing on distant 
unknown shores; yet these ancient 
memorials have come down to us with 
their inestimable records, to verify our 
belief in what we hold most sacred and 
precious. The providence of God over 
his revealed Scriptures has been stronger 
than the storms, the blights, the malice, 
the devastations, and the careless neglect 
of so many centuries. When the old 
monastic structure became too weak to 
guard, as a fortress, its written treasures, 
it began to guard them as their forgotten 
sepulcher. When the learning of one 
period had done its best for their conser- 
vation, they were safely committed to 
the stolid ignorance of another, secure 
from its meddling, because above its 
knowledge. At length they have been 
disentombed to delight our eyes and 
confirm our faith. It is as if the Great 
Preserver had provided special resources 
of Christian evidence against the special 
attacks on the Bible in this century. The 
destructive criticisms of Germany on 
the Scripture text are unexpectedly an- 
swered from the ruined and forgotten 
monasteries of the A*gean Sea, the 
Levant, and the Libyan Desert. 


(To be continued.) 
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SAB BAM Ho siO NG. 


BY ERNEST WARE. 


O Tuovu whose courts of hallowed light 
No human foot has pressed, 

We see not in yon radiant hight 
The palace of thy rest. 


No zephyrs from thy royal plains 
Diffuse celestial balm, 

Or waft to earth the wondrous strains 
Of anthem and of psalm. 


We hear no sound of waters free 
Where saint and angel drink ; 

No rustle of the goodly tree 
That sways beside the brink. 


Yet even in this pilgrim land, 
Across the dark, deep sea, 

Full many a token from thy hand 
Allures our souls to thee. 


Thine the young morn, that up the sky 
Dances on golden feet ; 

Thine the calm noontide reigning high, 
And thine the nightfall sweet. 


Thine is the music of the sea, 
The melody of bird ; 

Thine the low-whispered harmony 
Far in the forest heard. 


But when from out the twilight shade 
Steals in the Sabbath hour, 

Methinks some mystic charm is laid 
On sky, and field, and flower. 


No brighter beams the eye of day, 
No softer falls the even, 

But to our hearts they seem to say 
New words of hope and heaven. 


Ah! is it not thy blessing’s dew 
Upon the holy time, 

That all beneath it wears the hue 
Of an Elysian clime? 


Thus, on the peace thy Sabbath flings 
O’er woodland, stream, and sea, 

Our spirits stretch their eager wings, 
And fly, dear Lord, to thee. 


“] CAN NOT FEEL MY SINFULNESS.” 
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“J CAN NOT FEEL MY SINFULNESS.” 


BY MRS. S. G, ASHTON. 


“ DEAR Mrs. G , how glad I am to 
meet you! You are the very person I 
was wishing to see. I want to ask your 
advice. I have a young lady in my Sab- 
bath-school class who has been in an 
interesting state of mind several weeks. 
She was very much affected by Mr. 
Cc »s discourse upon the question, 
‘ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
his way?’ If you remember, he did 
not dwell on the usual interpretation of 
the passage, but used it as a ground of 
appeal to all the young to endeavor to 
ascertain in what way their feet were walk- 
ing. Lizzy has really been an inquirer 
ever since.” 

“ Does she make no progress ?” 

“ Not visibly. I have talked with her 
several times, and Mr. C has seen 
her. She seems sincere and very earn- 
est, but there has been a serious obstacle 
in her way, which I did not discover till 
yesterday. I urged her to tell me frank- 
ly what was her difficulty ; and now that 
she has told me, I own that I do not 
know what to say to her: and as I often 
meet with the same trouble, I determined 
to consult you. I know that you have 
been blessed in your labors, and been 

' permitted to guide many souls to Jesus.” 

“What is the hindrance? I will 
certainly give you all the light I can.” 

“Her hindrance is that she does not 
feel sufficient sorrow for her sins. ‘I 
have heard all my life,’ she says, ‘about 
the great sinfulness of the heart, and 
about repentance for sin; and I have 
often listened while others talked of the 
anguish of one, and the deep convictions 
of another, and have heard many ser- 
mons on these subjects; and I have 
always supposed that if I ever became a 
Christian, I should feel a terrible bur- 
den, which would crush me or seem to 
be weighing me down to destruction, be- 


fore I could come to the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be saved.. A few weeks ago, 
Mr. C preached a sermon that open- 
ed my eyes for the first time in my life 
to see plainly that I was not a Christian ; 
and then a longing took possession of 
me to become one of Christ’s followers, 
which I can not shake of. I think of 
these things constantly. I read the Bible. 
I pray. I understand that I have lived 
away from God, and have loved only 
myself and my own pleasure. The will 
of God I have not regarded, nor indeed 
thought much about him. I know that 
he does not approve me; I know that I 
am not prepared for heaven. I Know 
that I have been ungrateful to the Sav- 
iour who has done so much for me. I 
wish to live a different life. I wish to 
serve the Lord hereafter, and be num- 
bered among his people. I wish to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and be called by 
his name. There is no obstacle in my 
way. . My parents and friends all pray 
for me. Ido not fear ridicule, nor can 
I think of any worldly pleasure which I 
am unwilling to give up, for I have been 
taught all my life, and I believe it, that 
the happiest life is the Christian life. 
But one thing has troubled me for weeks, 
and it hinders me now, and I see no way 
out of the difficulty. I do zo¢ feel such 
sorrow for my sins as everybody seems 
to expect me to feel. I am not weighed 
down as I think I oughttobe. Iam not 
happy ; but if I have not this burden, of 
course I am not in a condition to come 
to Jesus. He will not receive me. He 
calls burdened souls to him. He came 
to heal the sick who know how sick they 
are, and who are in anguish for fear he 
can not cure them. He came to save 
the lost, who know the fearful depth of that 
loss, and have measured what eternal woe 
means, and can not rest day nor night till 
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he snatches them from the horrible pit. 
Now I know that I am a sinner, but I 
do not feed it inany suchway. I know that 
if Jesus does not save my soul I must 
be lost ; but I am not in anguish about 
it, and I can not make myself feel dis- 
tressed. It seems that my heart is 
turned to stone, andcan notfeel. I want 
to come to Jesus. I want to love him. 
I want to live the life of his children, 
but you know I can not come to him in 
this state. Jesus is no Saviour to those 
who do not feel themselves lost and for- 
ever undone without him.’ 

“ This is her state, and I have nothing 
to say to her. I do not know how to di- 
rect her. Do advise me.” 

“This is no uncommon experience. 
Almost all the children of Christian pa- 
rents who have been trained religiously, 
and who have never been led into open 
and glaring sin, find this same trouble 
when they are awakened. The remedy 
is simple. Tell your young friend that 
she has entirely mistaken the character 
of the Saviour, and his mission. She is 
not to wait another hour, but bring her 
case directly to him just as itis. He is 
the Physician, itis true, and only the sick 
need physicians. But he has never any- 
where intimated that his patients are to 
know or even suspect the real extent or 
malignity of their disease. They have 
only to have sufficient insight fo bring 
them to him in all honesty, and ask him 
to exercise his skill in their case, and to 
obey his directions. They may even 
come, if they will, on the invitation of a 
friend, only fearing the worst, and per- 
suaded to apply to him under the belief 
that he will know, and will certainly un- 
dertake for them if they are only willing 
to put themselves wholly in his care. He 
is indeed the Saviour, and he came to 
save the lost. But he nowhere hints 
that they must fully appreciate the length 
and breadth and depth of that fearful 
word before they come to him to be 
saved. On the contrary, he knows that 
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they can not understand it ; that the very 
worst feature of their case is that their 
hearts are hard, and they can not be 
made to comprehend how lost they are, 
and if they could all at once receive it, 
the awful reality would paralyze them, 
not bring them to him. So it is written 
not merely that he came to save, but ‘to 
He comes to seek 
these lost souls, and all he requires is 
that they should hear his voice calling 
them, and listen, and then turn and come 
to him. And if they will really come to 
him, he will save them from an eternal 
loss, the full measure of which none but 
himself truly understands. 

“Ttis true that we must repent of sin ; 
but the measure of that repentance is 
not given. If I am convinced that I 
have walked in forbidden paths all my 
life, and so see my error as to be ready 
now to turn and forsake those paths and 
walk henceforth in the way of God’s 
commandments, that is repentance, and 
will be accepted as such, though the 
change cost me not a tear. It was not 
the distress of feeling, but the change of 
mind and purpose and life, that was re- 
quired. 

“Tf I am convinced that the Lord 
Jesus Christ alone knows my need, and 
is the only being in the universe who 
can save my soul from all the dangers 
here and hereafter to which it is ex- 
posed ; so convinced that I am ready to 
commit that soul to his keeping, and 
submit to his care, and follow his bid- 
ding, that is faith, and I am a believer, 
and he that believes on the Lord Jesus 
Christ is free from condemnation.” 

“But, Mrs. G , surely there is a 
mystery here. Does any one ever be- 
come a Christian who does not feel lost 
and undone and wretched? Must we 
not feel conviction of sin before we can 
come to Jesus ?” 

“ Many, very many persons are now 
in the church of Christ on earth, and 
many more among the just made per- 
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fect, who, if they could testify, would tell 
you that this was a feature of their con- 
version, that they dd mot feel any such 
distress as is often spoken of as an es- 
sential requisite to genuine experience. 
All they can tell is, that they felt im- 
pelled to go to the Saviour, and they 
found him, and gave themselves to him, 
and he accepted them, and they have 
served him with increasing love and joy 
ever since. Also many, if not all, grow- 
ing Christians will tell you that their 
deepest convictions of sin were experi- 
enced far on in their Christian course. 
The only way for one who’begins to 
think of these things is to come di- 
rectly to the Saviour, waiting for noth- 
ing. Bring all your class to him if you 
can. He knows the. peculiarities of 
every case, the malady in all its stages, 
and the cure is in his hands. The bur- 
dened may come. He has relief for 
them. And those who have heard of 
him and only now desire to see him may 
come. If they once really see him they 
will love him, and love will hold them 
fast. Those may come who are brought 
by friends. He will interpret their pres- 
ence to mean that they consented to be 
brought, and he will heal their infirmities 
and forgive their sins, and they will 
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never wish to depart from him. If any 
are so blind they can not see him, they 
may call. He will come to them, and, 
unheeding the murmurs of the disciples, 
will open their blind eyes, and they will 
follow him joyfully. If any have hearts 
so hard that they can not feel, let them 
bring their hard hearts to him. One 
such /ook as he can cast on them. will 
cause the rock to melt, and they will 
weep bitterly, and thenceforth own no 
master but him. He is exalted to gzve 
repentance and remission of sins, the 
repentance as truly as the remission. If 
any soul is wedded to some darling sin, 
and knows that sin will ruin it, yet has 
no strength to break the bonds, let him 
bring it to Jesus. . Yes, even if he 
trembles and shrinks, and scarcely knows 
whether he is willing to have it taken 
from him, let him come to Jesus. His 
poor weak head will never grow any 
stronger to fight against his chains. 
Persuade him to come. The blessed 
Lord with one word will bid the evil 
spirit depart, and he will sit clothed and 
in his right mind at the feet he sought 
so reluctantly. Let whosoever will, come. 
It is the glory of our Jesus that he im- 
poses no conditions, — exacts nothing 
but this, ‘Come to me.’” 


DORA’S COGITATIONS. 


BY MRS. H. E. BROWN. 


AT the window sat Dora in the calm 
twilight of a Sabbath evening. The 
storm which had all day been threaten- 
ing had at last begun, and the pure, gen- 
tle snow, with feathery flakes, was fast 
weaving a white mantle over all the im- 
purities and imperfections of the outer 
world. It was a fitting hour for medita- 
tion, and to a mind in harmony with it- 
self would have proved suggestive and 
inspiring. But Dora was not happy. 
Conscience had been disturbed by the 
voice of the Lord in the sanctuary that 


day, and was clamoring for satisfaction. 
The maiden, though she did not know 
it, was on the eve of a decisive battle, — 
just at a turning-point of her life, —on 
the threshold of one of those important 
crises in life which rarely occur, but 
which leave their impress on the soul 
for eternity. 

She did not understand the oppression 
which brooded over her, — the unhappy, 
restless feeling which haunted her. It 
had overclouded the page when she tried 
to read, it had distracted her attention 
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as she tried to hear her little sister’s cate- 
chism, and choked her voice when the 
family gathered round the organ to sing. 
It had compelled her to flee from the 
domestic circle to the retirement of her 
own room, where she could be alone, 
and think. 

Now she was here, what should she 
think about? She hardly knew; but, 
throwing herself into a comfortable chair 
by the window, where she could watch 
the whirling snow-flakes as they quiv- 
ered and danced and tossed about in the 
rising wind, thought, as it will, soon 
shaped itself. 


“Tam glad it snows,” was the first 
impression. “We shall have some 
sleighing, and then there’ll be fun enough. 
There’s plenty on hand, though, this 
week, without sleighing ; for there’s Mrs. 
Dale’s party, and Myra Talbot’s, and 
the sociable on Friday night, and the 
sewing society besides. Dear! I do 
wish mother would get me that new lilac 
silk I want so much! I have so many 
invitations this winter, and I shan’t be 
able to accept them just for want of 
dresses. I can’t wear the same thing 
everywhere,—how can I? it looks so 
poverty-stricken. Mother don’t think I 
need anything else, and, more than that, 
she says father can’t afford me anything 
new, and there it is. Life is just as full 
of trouble as itcan be. It’s trouble to the 
poor, and trouble to the rich, and more 
trouble than either to those who are be- 
tween. That’s the case with us, neither 
rich nor poor ; and we have to mingle in 
society, with nothing to support it. 
Mother says it’s wicked to talk so, when 
God has given us so much to make us 
happy, and that Christians should be con- 
tent. 

“She is a Christian, I know; but I 
don’t believe I am. I thought I was 
once, and sol joined the church. And I 
want to be, I do really want to be, but 
it’s so hard! I feel very much as. Mrs. 
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Dinsmore did, talking with mother, the 
other day. She said she had just reli- 
gion enough tomake her miserable, — too 
much to let her enjoy the world, and too 
little to enjoy Christ. I think I am 
pretty much so. 

“I don’t like to have any one preach 
as Dr. Ackers did this morning. I like 
him very much generally ; but sometimes 
his sermons are full of sharp points that 
keep pricking and stinging all the time, 
and I can’t finda place to rest. He took 
such a text, too! —“ Where art thou ?”’ 
and didn’t he search out every one? 
Nobody could hide away to-day, I am 
sure. And‘he brought so much Bible 
into his sermon, such plain, clear texts, 
that nobody could help understanding 
andremembering. There was one, — let 
me see, what was it? “If you love the 
world,” — no, that isn’t it. “If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him.” That means, he said, that 
if— that we must not — that We must — 
well, it means — just what it says, I sup- 
pose. He explained it, but I can’t. It 
can’t be any plainer, though, than it is 
there. If we love the world, we don’t 
love God; that’s the amount of it. 
Then he tried to show how folks might 
know whether they loved the wortd or 
not; but, dear me! I didn’t need any 
signs or evidences. I know I love it. 
It’s easy enough to know when we love 
anything, without reasoning about it or 
searching for proofs of it. 

“JT am afraid, then, it must be true 
that I don’t love God. Does that mean 
that I am not a Christian? I am hardly 
willing to think that. Does every Chris- 
tian love God, I wonder? I never felt 
any great love for him. I know I ought, 
but I never did ; and I remember I asked 
mother once if she did, just as she loved 
any other friend ; and she said, Yes ; it 
was the same feeling exactly, only more 
sacred and exalted and satisfying. But 
she said she didn’t at first; that it had 
grown in her. She told me if I had no 
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enmity against God in my heart, if I was 
willing to obey him in all things, and 
would try to become better acquainted 
with him,I should lovehim. So I do hope 
I am a Christian, for I am sure I feel all 
this. I wish I did love him more, with 
such a love that I should be sure to 
know it. 

“ But as for the world, I know I love 
that. I do love to go into company, and 
I love to dance, and go to the theater, 
and to dress, and doall those things that 
are so wicked, as mother thinks. No, 
not wicked exactly, — she does not think 
they are wicked in themselves, but not 
right for Christians. Of course it would 
not be right for Christians to go in for 
these enjoyments all the time, as fash- 
ionable, worldly people do; but moder- 
ately, occasionally, what can be the 
harm? She says it would be like the 
little leak in the dike, where the water 
just oozes through drop by drop, and 
seems asif it could hurt nothing ; but by 
and by the whole is undermined, and 
falls, and the sea rushes in like a flood. 
Well, I dare say she is right. 

“ But, oh, how I do wish it wasn’t wrong 
to dance! They did have such a lovely 
cotillon at Deacon Sanford’s, after the 
sewing society last week! We worked 
real hard all the afternoon, and made 
two whole aprons, Marian Gold and I, 
and we were so tired by tea-time! I 
never worked so hard at home in all my 
life; and then the gentlemen came, and 
we had a good fime to pay us for it. 
Irving and Marian got up a redowa, but 
Deacon Sanford came along, and said 
they’d better not have that kind, as our 
minister was there, and he might object. 
But I don’t believe he would. I heard 
him talking with Dr. Limerick about 
some of the round dances he had seen 
somewhere, and only said he should 
think it would make their heads giddy to 
whirl around so. He didn’t speak as if 
there was any great impropriety in it. 
But there! I can’t waltz. Mother made 
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me promise her that I would never, never 
dance a round dance. I don’t like to be 
trammeled so, but I have to mind, ot 
course. Mother doesn’t wish me to 
dance at all. She wants me to be a real 
devoted Christian ; that’s what she wants. 
She says there should be a difference 
between the church and the world, and 
I suppose there should be; but I don’t 
like to have her draw the line so close, 
and be so very strict. But then, come 
to look into the matter, I must say that 
I don’t think the dancing Christians are 
the most humble and pious. 

“OF course it isn’t consistent for a 
Christian to go to balls, and to give danc- 
ing parties, —I don’t approve of that 
myself. Not but that I should enjoy 
them, for I do think dancing is such a 
fascinating amusement ; but, for princi- 
ple’s sake, I suppose those ought to be 
given up. But when some of the girls 
come in of an evening, or when we have 
just a little social company, what possible 
harm can it be to get up and have a lit- 
tle dance? lamsure I cannotsee. It 
seems as if I couldn’t keep my feet still, 
when the piano is going. ‘They will 
keep going to the music, and I don’t 
know why it should be any worse to get 
up and trip it out in figures and grace- 
ful steps, than to sit on the sofa and beat 
it out there. 

“ And I can’t understand, either, why 
mother should be so unwilling for me to 
go to dancing-school. Plenty of the 
church children go,—plenty of them. 
Deacon Sanford’s children all go, and 
Deacon Paddock’s, and Dr. Limerick’s ; 
and there’s Mrs. Sutton, that good wo- 
man, who talks and prays in the meet- 
ings, and is up to everything Christian 
and charitable, she sends her daughter. 
Why, it is the exception in our church, 
when the children don’t go. Mrs. Tilney 
says she considers it a very necessary 
part of education. Mother asked her, one 
day, why; if it was the exercise she 
thought so needful. ‘No,’ she said, 
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‘not so much that, for they could get 
exercise enough in other ways; but it 
taught them what to do with their hands 
and feet.’ Then mother asked why the 
gymnasium wouldn’t answer all the pur- 
pose; and she said that she thought 
dancing was far more refining: she 
must confess to a little prejudice in favor 
of the dancing-school, for when she was 
young, gymnasiums were not known, 
and the dancing-school did her a great 
deal of good. 

“ But then, everybody doesn’t go toa 
dancing-school. A great many take les- 
sons at home. That’s the way with the 
Bradstreets, and Holmeses, and Brices, 
and quantities of young folks I know. 
They don’t think it half so nice, because 
at school all dress so much, and at home 
they don’t need to; but then it’s better 
than nothing. Sometimes they have a 
teacher in the day schools. I’d be per- 
fectly satisfied with that; but, dear me! 
nobody could prevail on mother to let 
one of her children learn to dance. I 
tell her we learn from seeing the other 
girls, anyhow; and she says, ‘Well, I 
can’t help that ; that will be no fault of 
mine.’ And then she always winds up 
with saying that a right-minded child 
will never try to evade the wishes of a 
parent, and will never wish to do what 
her mother does not wish to have her. 
She says good children make the wish of 
the parent their law. I can’t bear to 
have her talk so, for it always sets my 
conscience going, thump, thump —‘ she’s 
right, she’s right.’ 

“JT asked mother, one day, when 
we were going to have a little social com- 
pany, why we couldn’t dance, as well as 
to play Blindman’s Buff, or Go to Jericho. 
Then she began about the little leaks 
again, that I had heard so many times 
before; and I told her I wished she 
wouldn’t tell me that again. ‘ Well,’ said 
she, just as gentle and patient as could 
be, —‘ Well, Dora, I'll tell you about 
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leaving the door ajar. The other even- 
ing, Clare Dwight stepped out on the 
front steps to speak to some boys. 
He wouldn’t close the door on account 
of the spring latch, as he would have to 
trouble some one to open it for him. 
By degrees he was enticed away by 
the boys, going a little and little far- 
ther on, until he reached the corner, and 
forgot all about the door. A thief hap- 
pened to go along, and saw the door ajar. 
So he stepped in and robbed the family 
of a hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
clothing from the hat-tree. Now if we 
leave the door open, only on a crack, the 
world will come in, and steal away our 
spirituality, our peace, hope, joy, and all 
that is worth the Christian’s having.’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I suppose it is so;’ for 
I can’t help thinking just as mother does, 
while she’s talking, she has such a way 
of putting it. 

“And then she said we young people 
crave these amusements very naturally, 
but all we need is a little self-denial ; and 
as for self-denial, that’s good for every 
one. Itnever hurts, but strengthens and 
stimulates.: She often says, ‘They that 
are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts ; and when these 
hankerings are once crucified and dead, 
we are free from them, and they will 
never trouble us any more.’ Upon the 
whole, isn’t it better to have them cruci- 
fied, and done with it? I think I shall 
have to come to it. I do want to be a 
Christian. I must be* I must be! I 
can not make up my mind to forsake 
Christ, and give up eternal salvation ; so 
all I have to do is to give up the world. 
And it’s best, Iam sure, to give it up en- 
tircly and at once, to make a clean\sweep 
of every entanglement, to touch not, 
taste not, handle not. Dr. Ackers Said, 
this morning, we must give up every- 
thing that hinders our piety, though it 
be like cutting off a right hand or pluck- 
ing out a right eye. It is painfulat first, 
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but we are well compensated afterward ; 
and that what must be done, with God’s 
help can be done. 

“Mother says when the mind is made 
up, and we have let go of these things, 
the worst is past, and then we have time 
and chance to develop as Christians. 
And as we grow in grace we rise to 
higher tastes, and an understanding of 
higher enjoyments. So, she says, our 
loss is all made up to us, and we find 
our life by losing it. 

“ The path is plain, — shall I walk in 
Lea 


The twilight had deepened into night 
as Dora paused at this query. The 
sound of the evening bells for church 
rose and fell in the fitful gusts of the 
storm. Little Nina knocked at the door. 

“ Dora, father says it’s too stormy to 
go to church to-night. Come down ; we 
are going to have meeting in the parlor.” 

“ All right, Nina.” 

Dora rose to her feet. 

“Before I go, I must settle this ques- 
tion once for all,” she said. “Shall I 
let go the world, or Christ? Shall I save 
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my life, or lose it? I am resolved. I 
will give up these —all these paltry en- 
joyments. What are they compared 
with eternal joys? In a few years, at 
most, I shall be done with dress and 
company and dancing; but Christ will 
be mine for ever and for ever, and the 
joys he gives we are not able to compre- 
hend. What will it matter to me in 
heaven if I did not dance or go to par- 
ties or to the theater here, evenif all the 
rest of the world did? No; I think I 
shall be glad in heaven that I gave them 
up. Iwill let the world go, and take 
God.” 

The struggle was over; and with a 
light in her soul, and a smile in her eye, 
Dora tripped down stairs to the low mu- 
sic of a sweet, familiar hymn, — 


“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only Thee. 


So shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene my frame ; 

So purer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


, BY MRS. S. A. F. HERBERT. 


TuHouGuts of Christ! oh, treasures golden ! 
Hidden deep from mortal sight, 
In nmiy heart of hearts enfolden, 
Far from earth’s cold touch or blight ; 
Oft I sit in deepening twilight, 
When the day’s stern toil is o’er, 
Counting up the priceless riches 
Of this precious, hoarded store. 


Thoughts of Christ, the Lord eternal ; 
Christ, the lowly Nazarene ; 

Christ, our God, in mortal garments, 
Standing me and death between ; 

Thoughts of tears, and blood, and anguish, 
All endured to ransom me, 

And to win my soul to love him, 
Christ, the Lamb of Calvary. 
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Thoughts of Christ, in mercy calling, 
Seeking for his wandering child, 
And with matchless pardon folding 
To his breast the sin-defiled ; 
Thoughts of all his loving-kindness, 
Constant as the morning light, 
And his peace for ever falling, 
Gentle as the dews of night. 


Thoughts of Christ! oh! blest assurance, 
That upon the other shore, 

Where no earth-born shadows follow, 
Where my soul shall sin no more, 

I shall kiss those wounds of healing, 


Pierced on Calvary’s cross of yore, 


And in one sweet thought of Jesus 
Spend the blissful evermore. 


THE STORY (OR VACIIFE. 


BY MRS. E. N. HORTON. 


IN the year 1799 a lad of sixteen years 
sat by the sea-shore in earnest thought. 
It was late in the afternoon of a Satur- 
day, and, according to the custom in 
those early days of our country, the pre- 
paration-time for the Sabbath-keeping 
which was to follow. 

Walter Browne, the youth of whom 
we are writing, was the son of Christian 
parents ; and although his mother had 
been called away from earth two years 
before, his pious grandmother still cared 
for and counseled him. The boy re- 
turned her devotion with filial love and 
reverent obedience.. It was in accord- 
ance with her suggestion that he had 
come to the shore to gather up and put 
away his fishing-gear and tackle, which 
had been left in some disorder after his 
use of them in the earlier part of the 
day. 

The farm which Walter helped his 
father cultivate lay upon one of the beau- 
tiful sounds with which our New Eng- 
land coast is indented ; and a grassy lane 
led across the meadows from the house 
to the beach. It was while Walter was 
slowly walking down this path to the sea 


that he fell into the thoughtful mood in 
which we afterward find him sitting upon 
the shore. A simple question from his 
grandmother had set him thus to think- 
ing. ‘* Walter,” she said, “ do you never 
reflect while you are getting ready for 
Sunday that the heart needs to be pre- 
pared as well as the house,—the soul 
as well as the body?” 

This query startled the youth almost 
like a voice from. heaven; for, though 
religiously educated, he had not been ac- 
customed to connect sacred thoughts 
with secular employments. Religion had 
been to him a thing of awe, a holy mys- 
tery, to be kept, like his Sunday clothes, 
apart from week-day uses. He always 
expected, when the Sabbathcame, to hear. 
read, and study serious things ; and when 
it ended, he dismissed them from his 
thoughts, and was satisfied with his Sab- 
bath-keeping. 

But the subject came to him in a new 
aspect now. ‘What was God’s design 
in setting apart one day in seven to be 
kept free from all unnecessary worldly 
labor, and consecrated to special, hal- 
lowed duties? Did he not mean that, 
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while the body rested from its usual toil, 
and the mind grew in divine knowledge, 
the heart should pour forth its filial hom- 
age at his feet, and thus body and soul 
be better fitted to do his will? Was the 
day, then, a royal gift of Heaven’s bounty 
toman? Did it deserve special thanks 
and recognition? Should the heart be 
prepared for its holy services? And 
should those services elevate and sanc- 
tify the daily life?” 

These, and a host of kindred ques- 
tions, thronged the mind of Walter 
Browne as he walked to the beach on 
the day referred to, and put his fishing 
implements up in the boat-house after 
his usual fashion. Then he turned to go 
home. But the mood of thought still 
held him, and his grandmother’s words 
were pricking at his conscience. “ Had 
he ever prepared Azs heart for the Sab- 
bath? And had the Sabbath helped him 
live to God through the week?” Alas! 
no. He had been satisfied with the 
form of godliness while a stranger to its 
living power. No true gratitude for the 
Sabbath as God’s gift, no love to it as 
God’s day, no real worship of its divine 
Author, had ever hallowed its sacred 
hours to him. He was an ingrate, a sin- 
ner, selfish and disobedient. He saw 
it, and felt it clearly. What should he 
do? 

He sat down upon a rock from which 
he had often cast his hook and line, and 
resolved to face the question then and 
there. A great question it was,—the 
most solemn, the most important that 
human lips could ask,—one which fell 
from anxious sinners in the days of 
prophets and apostles,—“ What must 
I do to be saved?” 

The Bible-answers to such an inquiry 
had been faithfully stored in Walter’s 
memory, and he softly repeated them 
now, with earnest prayer for help and 
guidance. “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Ah! 
how full of meaning, hitherto unnoticed, 
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was that simple sentence! Christ, his 
Redeemer, whom he had neglected and 
refused,—for to neglect is to refuse, — 
had offered to him—to him, a guilty, 
lost sinner—salvation on the easy con- 
dition of faith and trust. 

How vile such goodness made him 
feel himself to be! How he loathed the 
sins which had robbed God of his right- 
ful place in his heart! Surely nothing 
but the blood of Jesus could wash away 
his guilt. When he looked at himself 
he was tempted to despair of ever in- 
heriting that eternal life which Christ 
had died to purchase forhim. But when 
he turned to what the Saviour had done, 
and saw the ample atonement made for 
sin, the perfect obedience which had 
covered him with its spotless robe, and 
the offered Spirit ready to renew, sanc- 
tify, and lead the believer to Heaven, his 
doubts and fears fled; and he accepted 
the sweet word of promise, feeling par- 
don and peace sealed upon his soul. 

Walter’s father and grandmother re- 
joiced greatly over the good work so 
evidently wrought by the Holy Ghost. 
“ My dear son,” said Mr. Browne, “if 
you have given your heart to God, I 
would like to see you a minister of the 
gospel. Should you feel a call from 
Heaven to undertake such a charge, I 
will release you from helping me at home, 
and give you a chance to get ready for 
college.” 

The lad had thought of it before, and his 
father’s proposal filled him with delight. 
“T do not think any other occupation 
would ever make me so happy,” he said, 
“as to preach the gospel.” 

“And he is not strong enough for a 
farmer, either; so we ought to make a 
scholar of him,” added the grandmother, 
fondly. 

The latter suggestion, though based 
on a good motive, was a very unsound 
argument, as all experience and obser- 
vation has shown. No one needs a 
strong physical constitution more than a 
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professional man; and many a sickly 


lad might be saved to his friends and the 
world, if he would give up the study of 
books for the study of nature in moder- 
ate labor ona farm. But our ancestors 
did not see it in that light; and so Wal- 
ter Browne laid aside hoe and spade, and 
took to his books, in earnest preparation 
for college and the ministry. 

Mr. Browne’s pastor, Father Redfield, 
was greatly pleased at the decision which 
the family had come to. Walter had 
always been a favorite with him. The 
good man had been accustomed statedly 
to assemble the children of his parish 
for instruction in the Catechism; and 
he found none of them so ready for cor- 
rect and intelligent recitation as Walter. 
“He has a good memory and uncom- 
mon ability,” he said, when the subject 
was brought before him, “and if grace 
has made him a Christian also, he will 
be a burning and shining light. Send 
the boy to me, and I will fit him for 
college.” 

Walter was the eldest of his father’s 
children, having two brothers and a 
sister younger than himself. Maggie 
was thirteen years old when he began 
his course of study; and, though not 
herself a Christian, she entered with 
tender and cordial sympathy into his 
plans for the new career which seemed 
opening before him. To her fond eye 
Walter seemed the noblest and best of 
human beings, as he was to her sisterly 
heart the dearest. She appreciated his 
tastes, praised his efforts, and, all uncon- 
sciously to himself, stimulated his am- 
bition. Before he suspected it he began 
to be proud of his own attainments, and 
eager to be counted the best scholar in 
his class. So, though he learned easily 
and quickly, he studied harder and 
longer than his health would bear, to the 
neglect also of many relative duties. 

“‘ Walter leaves every little chore for 
Ben to do,” said his grandmother, 
“even to the filling up of his own wood- 
box; and Ben is not as strong as he 
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seems, I fear. I wish you would speak 
to him about it, Mr. Browne.” 

“JT suppose Wattie can’t leave his 
books long enough,” replied his father. 
“JT don’t think it is selfishness or lazi- 
ness in the boy: and Ben likes to help 
him. But one thing I shall tell him: 
if he will sit up half the night to study, 
he mustn’t sleep all the morning, and 
put you to the trouble of an extra 
breakfast for him. You’re too old and 
feeble for that, mother.” 

“ Never mind me,” was the answer: 
“I cuess he needs the sleep.” 

And so Walter was petted and in- 
dulged, and did not see whither he was 
drifting. 

A great shock startled him from his 
unconsciousness. His brother Ben rup- 
tured a blood-vessel, and was brought 
suddenly to the grave. Walter stood by 
his dying bed, self-accusing and anxious. 
He feared that he had suffered too heavy 
a load of toil to fall on those young 
shoulders; he feared still more that he 
had not held up Christ faithfully to the 
soul now about to change worlds, for 
Bennie had never expressed decidedly 
the Christian’s hope. How was he at 
once shamed and comforted when the 
dear boy confessed that the ready feet 
which had never seemed to tire in wait- 
ing on his student-brother were render- . 
ing a secret but delightful service to 
Christ ! 

“Tt was only the ‘cup of cold water,’ 
you know; but I loved so to do it for 
Jesus ; and I think he knows that I am 
his, though I did not say much about it. | 
I wish I could have done more ; but he 
has called me away, and he knows best. 
You will live, I hope, to work long for 
him.” And with these few sweet words, 
faltered from dying lips, Bennie passed 
to the skies. 

Then Walter felt how far he himself - 
had gone from his Saviour ; and, looking 
back upon his reckless devotion to study, 
he saw that he had risked his own health 
and neglected the comfort of his friends 
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inore for self-pleasing than to do the 
will of his heavenly Father. He was 
deeply humbled ; and beside his broth- 
er’s new-made grave he sought the Lord 
anew, and consecrated himself afresh 
to his service with a sweet assurance of 
acceptance. 

The good minister, Mr. Redfield, was 
present at College when the class 
of 1806 took its degrees, though he 
knew he should not see his young favor- 
ite among the graduates. “What has 
become of Browne?” he was asked 
that day by an old acquaintance to whom 
he had often spoken of Walter. “He 
has broken down in health and spirit, 
and left the university several months 
since,” was Mr. Redfield’s sad reply. 
“How did it happen?” “Well, he 
studied too hard at first, and then the 
loss of his brother gave him a great 
shock; and finally he was threatened 
with hemorrhage of the lungs, and was 
compelled to abandon the idea of a pro- 
fession which would require so much 
public speaking.” 

** A sad blow to him, I presume, and 
a great loss to the church also.” “So 
it seems, sir.” 

“JTtis too bad, too bad, Walter! So 

long as you have been getting ready to 
' be something, and to do something, to 
be laid aside now, and told that you can 
never become a minister! I am sure 
you deserve a better fate than this.” 
“TI deserve nothing, dear sister; and 
the Lord knows that better even than I. 
And we must not call anything ‘bad’ 
which he sends upon us; for his deal- 
ings are all in love and wisely ordered, 
though trying to us. I confess I was 
very much cast down at first by the fail- 
ure of my health, and the doctors’ edict ; 
but I am thankful that I have never been 
left to murmur, or to question my heav- 
enly Father’s goodness. ‘Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.’”’ 

_Maggie Browne burst into a passion 
of sobs and tears at her brother’s quiet 
resignation. And strange as it may 
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seem, what all his loving entreaties and 
prayers had hitherto failed to do for her 
was now accomplished (through God’s 
blessing) by his example of patient sub- 
mission to the divine will under this dis- 
appointment of his life’s best and dear- 
est hope. A sight of his faith and trust 
in so dark an hour caused her heart to 
break with a sense of her own alienation 
from God ; and thus she was led to seek 
and to find her Saviour. 

After a year or so of patient waiting, 
during which Walter buried his father 
and grandmother, his partial restoration 
to health allowed him once more to think 
of some employment for the future. 
“What should it be?” “ Try my pro- 
fession, Browne,” said the kind-hearted 
physician who had been attending him. 
“ Get a horse and ride over the hills with 
old Dr. Burroughs. It will be just the 
thing for you. He wants help now, and 
was wishing only yesterday that he had 
a son to assist him in his practice, and 
step into it when he must give it up. 
Clifton would be about right for you— 
the air soft and mild, and not too brac- 
waver SMart” 

Walter considered the matter long 
and well, and came to the conclusion 
that the counsel given him was good. 
He saw that he could serve God by min- 
istering to the ailing body as well as to 
the sin-sick soul. And so he became 
“the beloved physician,” the trusted 
friend of the sick and dying ; and while 
using his utmost skill for the relief of 
physical suffering, he often pointed his 
patients to the great Physician, and 
prayed with and for them for their spir- 
itual healing. 

His health was always delicate ; but 
he had learned how to care for it, and 
thus his life and usefulness were long 
continued. And when, full of yearsand 
honors, he was ‘gathered to his fathers,’ 
his pious trust still found expression on 
his tomb-stone, where by his desire was 
engraved this sentence: “I shall be sat- 
isfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 


A LITTLE SEED; AND WHAT-CAME OF TT. 


BY LAURENS. 


HALF acentury ago Central New York 
was a new country. It is difficult for 
one who now traverses its good roads, 
through well-cultivated farms, to under- 
stand how wild it was then. And few 
settled townships of that section were 
nearer the primitive state than that of 
S Stee County, the scene of 
the following incidents. Much of the 
original forest—a dense growth of ma- 
ple, beech, elm, ash, basswood, and hem- 
lock—still covered the hills. The 
houses of the settlers were most of them 
log-cabins. Here and there might be 
seen a small unpainted framed house, 
one story or a story and ahalf in hight ; 
but the stick chimneys, the mud-chinked 
logs, greatly outnumbered them. 

The people were many of them almost 
as rude as their dwellings. There were 
perhaps a thousand inhabitants scattered 
over the six miles square of the town- 
ship; but the only village of which it 
could boast was in one of its narrow 
valleys, and consisted of 'a tavern, a store, 
blacksmith’s shop, carpenter’s shop, saw- 
mill, grist-mill, distillery, and a few small 
houses. There the people used to gather 
on rainy days, and drink whisky, race 
their horses, fight their dogs, and brawl 
and fight themselves. For those were 
ante-temperance days, and the distillery 
furnished whisky cheap and plenty. 

No powerful religious awakening had 
blessed the town during the twenty years 
since the first settler, with only his wife 
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to help him, had built there his cabin. 
The Methodists, those gospel pioneers, 
less cultivated then than now, had sent 
a few uneducated preachers to hold meet- 
ings in the rude school-houses, or ruder 
barns, and they had formed two or three 
small classes in the scattered neighbor- 
hoods. A small Baptist church had been 
organized, but at the time of which I 
speak had become nearly extinct, and no 
regular preaching was maintained in the 
town. Nor was there merely the ab- 
sence of religious influence. Infidelity 
was bold and positive. Three influen- 
tial men in different parts of the town 
were avowed deists, and industriously 
sought to diffuse their poisonous princi- 
ples. One was prominent in political 
life, and a great man in the eyes of the’ 
young. Universalism was also quite 
prevalent. 

In this town, just fifty years ago, lived 
a family that had come a few years pre- 
vious from Connecticut. The mother 
had been brought up in the literary me- 
tropolis of her native State, and in the 
society of the most highly cultivated 
families there. She had married a young 
farmer of marked abilities and more than 
the ordinary education of his class. A 
few years of their married life had been 
spent in a rural town in the same State, 
and then, with four young children, they 
had been carried by the wave of emigra- 
tion to the then West, interior New York. 
Eight years spent in their new home had 
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added three to their children, and buried 
one, leaving their number six.. These 
had been years of great privation and 
trial to the educated, refined mother. It 
is a serious thing for such a woman to 
take society all in the rough. Her hus- 
band andshe had both professed religion 
before they left New England, and in 
their new home had connected them- 
selves with a Congregational church in 
the next town, where they attended wor- 
ship when convenient ; but their Chris- 
tian character had never attained to any 
great development. 

The thought of bringing up her chil- 
dren away from the educational privileges 
that had blessed her own childhood was 
distressing to this mother ; but she had 
never yet realized the peril to their souls 
in that irreligious community. Those 
children, however, had a godly grand- 
mother at the East, who remembered 
them in her prayers, and also with fre- 
quent donations of good books. Among 
the volumes that found their way thus to 
the new home was the memoir of the 
missionary, Harriet Newell. Asthemoth- 
er read this little book, all the sympathies 
of her womanly nature were enlisted for 
the degraded heathen to whom Mrs. 
Newell went. Then her thoughts natu- 
rally turned to the heathen around her, 
whose souls she saw were in equal jeopar- 
dy. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “what is to 
become of our neighbors and their chil- 
dren? What is to become of our own 
children, if brought up in this place? 
Our oldest, of fourteen, almost a woman 
grown, energetic, self-reliant, but uncon- 
verted ; her brother of twelve, with his 
active mind, strong will, andrestless spirit, 
— what can save them from ruin but the 
grace of God? That meek, quiet sister 
of ten, the two brothers younger, and this 
sturdy babe in my lap who turns his 
black eyes so inquiringly up to mine, — 
what is to become of them all? Must 
they all grow up without God and with- 
out hope in the world? 


O God, forbid! 
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Save them! save me! save my hus- 
band!” 

She retired to her closet, and conse- 
crated herself anew to Christ, and then 
pleaded long and fervently for her family 
and her neighbors. 

“ Husband, you must read this book,” 
she said the next evening. 

He did not at first enter into her feel- 
ings, for he had backslidden much farther 
than his wife. Having come to the new 
country to get rich, and having had some 
political aspirations, he had conformed 
in great measure to the society he found 
there. He had not always remembered 
the Sabbath, and had often through pres- 
sure of business neglected family wor- 
ship. He had been elected justice of 
the peace, and appointed postmaster of 
the town, and had a growing desire for 
office. It was not without reason that 
his wife feared for his piety. But he 
consented to read the book, and soon be- 


came interested. He read on, and was 


awakened to a sense of his backslidings. 
“JT have no such love for souls as 
this,” he said to himself. “I have never 
denied myself in this way for the salva- 
tion of my fellow-men. I have done 
nothing, and am doing nothing, for the 
heathen around me. What right have I 
to call myself a disciple of Christ ?” 
The storm increased in his soul. His 
sun of hope went down, and “a horror of 
great darkness fell upon him.” He felt 
as never before the power of an awak- 
ened conscience. For many long days 
and nights he was in despair. But his 
wife was much in prayer for him: she 
enlisted the few pious women in the vil- 
lage to pray with her. They caught her 
spirit, and the first answer to their peti- 
tions was seen in the dawning of spirit- 
ual day upon her husband. His was an 
intense emotional nature, and his joy was 
now as great as his convictions had been 
pungent. A skillful singer, he now sung 
with the spirit and the understanding. 
He went into his field alone one morn- 
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ing to plow, and was soon so absorbed 
in sweet communion with God that he 
took no note of time. “After I had 
been there, as I supposed, only about 
twenty minutes or half an hour,” was 
his testimony, “I heard some one call 
me to dinner. I looked up at the sun, 
and to my astonishment saw it was noon. 
I looked around me, and saw that I had 
done a great half-day’s work, and done 
it well. If one had asked, the moment 
before, how long I had been there, I 
should have answered, ‘ Twenty minutes, 
or, at the most, half an hour.’” 

The time had passed with him some- 
what as we suppose it does in heaven, 
where they do not measure it. 

And now the reconverted pair went to 
work in earnest for the salvation of their 
neighbors. They threw open their 
house for prayer-meetings. It was soon 
filled, and the Spirit of the Lord was 
among them. Under the impulse of his 
new views, the farmer developed a power 
in prayer, a power in exhortation, and a 
power in song which surprised all his 
friends. Christians were greatly revived, 
and soon converts began to tell their 
joys: the interest spread in the commu- 
nity, and the meetings were adjourned 
to the school-house. This was in the 
hurry of the summer season, yet there 
was a meeting at four o’clock every after- 
noon. The people would rise early in 
the morning and do their day’s work be- 
fore it was time for the meeting; and it 
was the testimony of many of the farm- 
ers that their work never prospered bet- 
ter. It was delightful to gather the 
spiritual and the natural harvests to- 
gether. 

Their means of grace were of the 
simplest kind. The sermons were few, 
but the prayers and exhortations of 
Christians, especially the testimony of 
the converts, who naturally took the type 
of the farmer’s piety, and as soon as they 
found Christ would rise and speak of 


his goodness, were the means God bless- — 
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ed to the conversion, of many souls, and 
the reclaiming of many backsliders. A 
large circle of young people were gath- 
ered into the fold of Christ, among them 
that daughter of fourteen and the son of 
twelve ; and the daughter of ten received 
impressions which never entirely left her 
till her subsequent conversion. 

The farmer was diligent inseason and 
out of season to save souls. The mail 
was then carried on horseback through 
the town, and while as postmaster he was 
changing it one day, he improved the 
time to speak to the waiting mail-boy 
about his soul. The boy was visibly af- 
fected, took his mail-bag, and rode on. 
Before he reached the next town, which 
was the end of his route, the light of 
Christian joy broke’ in upon his soul. 
As soon as his mail was again changed, 
he turned his horse around and hastened 
back to reach the prayer-meeting. He 
rode up to the school-house, and, scarcely 
waiting to hitch his horse, burst into the 
room, his face all aglow with Christian 
joy. “I knew,” said the postmaster, 
“as soon as I caught sight of his coun- 
tenance, that he had found Christ.” He 
could scarcely wait for his opportunity 
to speak, and as soon as he could get the 
floor, he told his experience in a way 
that melted all hearts and brought tears 
to all eyes. 

This revival saved that town from 
heathenism. Infidelity could not ex- 
plain or check the work carried on with 
such power and by such simple means. 
It was dumb and lost its prestige before 
these praying Christians. The Baptist 
church was resuscitated, and ever after- 
ward maintained public worship. The 
work became powerful also in the adjoin- 
ing town, and there were large accessions 
to the Congregational church there with 
which this family was connected. The 
farmer never lost that precious baptism. 
He became known for his zeal and ef- 
ficiency in labors for souls, especially in 
revivals, through all the region. When, 
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a few years later, a Congregational church 
was formed in his own town, he was its 
leading deacon. For twenty years after 
this awakening he lived the re a pillar of 
the church, the bulwark of the faith, hated 
yet respected by infidels, loved by the 
children of God, till he saw the little 
church self-supporting, with a meeting- 
house built and paid for mainly by his 
exertions, and a pastor settled ; till he 
had seen all his children, including three 
more born after the revival, converted, 
and two of them glorified; and then, 
now thirty years ago, burning with a zeal 
for souls that had never grown cold, he 
and his faithful wife, though nearly sixty 
years of age, started again for the West, 
to lay again foundations for Zion. Their 
second great work can not be here de- 
tailed. Suffice it to say that they there 
became the nucleus of another church, 
which has been remarkably prosperous ; 
and at length, in a good old age, they 
laid their bones amonga people who had 
long lovingly called them “ father ” and 
“mother,” and who to this hour delight to 
cherish their memory. The present pas- 
tor of that church, who never saw either 
of them, said, not long ago, “I believe 
Father and Mother have left an 
influence in this place which will last till 
the judgment-day.” 

That mail-boy became an earnest, suc- 
cessful minister of the gospel, and never 
ceased to speak of the faithful postmas- 
ter with the warmest gratitude and affec- 
tion. That oldest daughter first helped 
her mother bring up her numerous chil- 
dren, then took charge of another large 
family left motherless ; afterward chil- 
dren of her own, and still is doing good 
service as a mother in Israel. That 
eldest son has been a pillar in every one 
of the various churches where the prov- 
idence of God has placed him ; has also 
worthily borne important responsibilities 
in the State, and last year was one of 
the moderators of the National Council 
at Boston. 
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That “quiet” sister, at the age of 
twenty-five, saw visions of angels, and 
heard their songs, and went exultingly to 
join them. Of the two brothers next 
younger, an Eastern city now feels the 
Christian influence of one, and a West- 
ern city not long since witnessed the 
triumphant death of the other. That 
babe in the lap was early converted, pre- 
pared for the ministry, and has for a 
quarter of a century successfully preach- 
ed the gospel which was so precious to 
his parents. Of the children born after 
the reconversion of their parents, one 
survives, a mother, who has well trained 
her sons in the faith of their fathers ; one 
went home to glory in his eleventh year, 
and the other lived to become a Chris- 
tian, a Sabbath-school superintendent, 
and deacon ; earned the rare appellation 
of “honest lawyer,” was nominated for 
judge of the Supreme Court of a West- 
ern State, but was cut down in early man- 
hood, when but little turned of thirty. 

Who shall estimate the work done 
for the world by those praying pa- 
rents? The spirit of the mother ap- 
peared in an answer she gave in her old 
age to one of her children, who said to 
her, “Mother, you have now three sons 
in three States who are superintendents 
of Sabbath schools.” Her old eyes 
flashed, and her wrinkled face glowed as 
she said, “Yes; and I rejoice more in it 
than if they were governors of the three 
States without religion.” 

Who can fully estimate the good done 
by one revival, or one Christian man, one 
mother, one missionary, or one little 
book? Harriet Newell little thought, as 
she lay down to die prematurely in the 
distant Isle of France, that the story of 
her short missionary life was to kindle a 
revival fire in the wilderness of America. 
It was “(A LITTLE SEED,” small as the 
grain of mustard, and we have yet seen 
only a PART OF THE HARVEST. What 
the whole will be eternity alone can dis- 
close. 
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THE UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE quarterly meeting of this Associ- 
ation was held in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Boston, March 27th. More than fifty 
ladies were present. 

After the customary opening exercises, 
brief reports of delegates from the lo- 
cal Associations were given, occupying 
more than an hour. Many interesting 
statements were made, showing the con- 
tinued blessing of God upon the cause 
in which they were engaged. 

In one association, twenty children of 
members had made profession of their 
faith in Christ ; in another, twelve. Oth- 
ers reported the accession of several 
young mothers to their number, showing 
a growing interest in this means of im- 
provement. The discussions of practi- 
* cal topics, such as “ What is the best 
means of inculcating religious truth?” 
“ Duties of children to parents ;” “Can 
we consistently allow our children to at- 
tend theaters and operas?” and “ Is it 
right to allow our children to learn to 
dance ?” may help them in the training of 
the dear ones whom God has intrusted 
to them. 

In one of the new associations, a young 
mother had joined who attributed her 
interest therein to the fact that her 
mother took her to such meetings when 
a child. Now she is ready to follow in 
that mother’s footsteps, and lead her 
own little ones, even as she was led. 

Several delegates spoke of their quar- 
terly meetings, which are attended by 
the children, as was the custom former- 
ly. In one case where this practice had 
been discontinued for several years, it 
had been revived, and a meeting held on 
the 1st of January last. To this meet- 
ing a little girl of seven years — the only 
child of her parents — came, who had 
not attended before, and felt rather re- 
luctant to goin. She was, however, so 
much interested on this occasion, that 


she resolved to be present at the meeting 
in April, if there should be one. But 
God, who sees not as man sees, laid her 
on a sick-bed, and after a few weeks of 
suffering, she has passed away to the 
“ Beautiful Land,” of which she had sung 
in Sabbath school, none the less fitted to 
enter for having attended a quarterly 
meeting for the children. 

Much interest has been felt in behalf of 
one of the local associations, which was 
commenced amid many discouragements 
in a place where there was no church. 
At length, however, a church was 
formed, and a house of worship erected. 
A daughter of the pastor has, after long 
illness, recently died. Some months be- 
fore her death, she said to her mother, — 
“You know how. I have loved the little 
church. It has been constantly in my 
thoughts, and I never forget it in my 
prayers. The first service held in it 
will be my funeral;” — and so it was. 
But the mother has been so sustained, 
that her joy for the church, and her in-. 
terest in its welfare, far exceeds her sor- 
row for the dear child on whom she had 
hoped to lean in the decline of life. 

One of the associations reported in- 
creased interest in its meetings, and 
enlarged attendance, including several 
young mothers; notwithstanding they 
are without a pastor, and the hand of 
an incendiary has destroyed their house 
of worship. May these losses be abun- 
dantly made up to them by the com- 
munications of divine grace. 

In view of the fact that God has heard 
and answered special prayer in the meet- 
ings of this Union, requests were made 
for several individuals, particularly for 
two young men, who, though convinced 
of their lost condition, can not be in- 
duced to give up absorbing business, 
and seek an interest in the great salva- 
tion. 

The reports of the city missionaries of 
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Boston who sustain mothers’ meetings in 
their different districts, were interesting. 
In one locality, where missionary labor 
has been temporarily suspended, some 
of the mothers were anxious to have it 
resumed, and are much pleased to know 
that it will be very soon. In another 
missionary field, the mothers’ meeting 
and a sewing-circle have been combined. 
A large number attend, and while the 
work goes on, something is read; and 
the meeting is opened and closed with 
prayer. The garments made are sold 
to the mothers at half price. 

Several of the missionaries spoke of 
the help they receive in their meetings 
from the sisters of the church with which 
they are connected, while others deplore 
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the want of it, and think that all who 
should come would be pleased and profit- 
ed by such co-operation. 

A letter from Chicago was read, show- 
ing the state of the cause in that city. 
Also extracts from a letter from Wash- 
ington, speaking of the Congressional 
Temperance Society and congressional 
prayer-meeting, and of the noble stand 
taken in them by one of our Massachu- 
setts senators, and of the great good he 
is doing in every philanthropic worl: at 
the capital. 

The next meeting of this Union will 
take place during anniversary week, prob- 
ably at Mt. Vernon Church, when the 
yearly report will be presented. 

SECRETARY. 


THE MISSION 


WHILE woman acts within a narrow 
circle, — narrow in extent, but vast in in- 
fluence, — where we exhort woman, with 
the Scriptures, to limit her action, she 
has faculties superior to those of man, 
or rather which belong to her alone. 
There she finds her compensation, while 
she shows herself mistress of the domain, 
and calls into use those secret resources 
which I should call admirable, were it 
not that a more tender feeling inspires 
me toward her and God who endowed 
her with them: that practical insight 
which we might say is all the more un- 
erring because quick ; that glance which 
seems to prefer to be more brief that it 
may be more clear; that art of pene- 
trating into hearts by I know not what 
subtle road, to us unknown and imprac- 
ticable ; that incessant omnipresence of 
mind and body at all points at once ; 
that vigilance as exact as unperceived ; 
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those numerous and complicated expe- 
dients of the domestic administration, 
always at hand ; access always open to 
every appeal; and that perpetual audi- 
ence given to all the world; that free- 
dom of action and of thought in the midst 
of bitter pains and accumulated embar- 
rassments ; that elasticity, shall I say? 
or that indefatigable weakness; that 
exquisite delicacy of feeling; that tact 
so studied, if it were not instinctive ; 
that fidelity of perfection in little things ; 
that adroit industry to accomplish what 
she will with her fingers ; that charming 
grace with which she animates the sick, 
cheers the drooping, awakens the sleep- 
ing conscience, opens the heart long 
closed ; and, in fine, all the many things 
which we know not how to discern or to 
accomplish without borrowing her hands 
or her eyes. — Dr. Adolphe Monod. 


HINT TO 


I KNOW some houses, well built and 
handsomely furnished, where it is not 
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pleasant to be even a visitor. Sharp, 
angry tones resound through them from 
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morning till night, and the influence is 
as contagious as measles, and much 
more to be dreadedin ahousehold. The 
children catch it, and it lasts for life an 
incurable disease. A friend has such a 
neighbor within hearing of her house 
when doors and windows are open, and 
even Poll Parrot has caught the tune, and 
delights in screaming and scolding, until 
she has been sent into the country to 
improve her habits. Children catch 
cross tones quicker than parrots, and 
it is a much more mischievous habit. 
Where mother sets the example you 
will scarcely hear a pleasant word among 
the children in their plays with each 
other. Yet the discipline of such a 
family is always weak and irregular. 
The children expect just so much scold- 
ing before they do anything they are bid ; 
while in many a home where the low, firm 
tone of the mother, or a decided look of 


THE WEARY 


Many things below make a mother 
weary. 
’ The blessing of vest is chiefly future. 
Notice various things that often make 
mothers weary, and the remedy for 
them : — 


1. CAUSE. Weary with cares and sor- 
rows; ready to exclaim, “My burden is 
greater than I can bear.” 

REMEDY. Do not carry your burden alone, 
Pomive22 smlebetnyeu 7; ers XXxXl, 05. ELere= 
after rest. Ps. xciv. 13; Isa. xiv. 3. 

2. CAUSE. Weary with work. 

RemeDy. Make more use of the rest of 
the Sabbath. Ex. xx. 8. Called “Sabbath 
ORerCSiy a PILEV XXL Orem tekeattcr. a tieD: 
iv. 9. ‘ 

3. Cause. Weary with sickness. Job vii. 
3, 43; Isa. xxxvill. 12, 14. May be your own, 
your husband’s, your children’s. Wearisome 
nights of pain or watching. 

REMEDY. Comfort in time of sickness. 
Ps. xli. 3. Great alleviation in true spirit of 
submission. Hereafter, Isa. xxxiii. 24; Rev. 
xxi. 4.° 
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her eye, is law, they never think of dis- 
obedience, either in or out of her sight. 
O mothers, it is worth a great deal 
to cultivate that “excellent thing in wo- 
man,” a low, sweet voice. If you are 
ever so much tired by the mischievous 
or willful pranks of the little ones, speak 
low. It will be a great help to you to 
even try to be patient and cheerful, if 
you can not wholly succeed. Anger 
makes you wretched, and your children 
also. Impatient, angry tones never did 
the heart good, but plenty of evil. Read 
what Solomon says of them, and remem- 
ber he wrote with an inspired pen. “You 
can not have the excuse for them that 
they lighten your burdens any; they 
make them only ten times heavier. For 
your own as well as your children’s sake, 
learn to speak low. They will remem- 
ber that tone when your head is under 
the willows. Selecteds 
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4. CAusE. Weary of your sins. Ps. vi. 6; 
Xxxvill. 4. Oft repented ; oft repeated. 

REMEDY. Come with all your sins to 
Christ. Matt. xi. 28, 29. Hereafter. Rev. 
SOiGly Ah. 

5. CAusE. Weary with your children’s 
sins. 

REMEDY. Correct, and they shall give you 
rest. Prov. xxix. 17. Consider Christ, lest 
ye be weary. Heb. xii. 3. 


Do you know where to go for rest? 
Jer. vi. 16. Or are you wandering hith- 
er and thither in vain, having forgotten 
your resting-place? Jer. 16. Remem- 
ber, it is only to those who are in Christ 
that these promises of rest apply. 

It is only his own sheep who can 
say, “He maketh me to le down in 
green pastures.” 

To others there is no rest, here or 
hereafter ; for “the wicked are like the 
troubled sea, when it caz not rest..... 
There is no peace, saith my God, to the 


wicked.” Isa. lvii. 20, 21. 
Family Treasury. 


* 
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BY JENNY BRADFORD. 


OnE bright September Sabbath morn- 
ing, Bridget Ashley — that is, Dr. Ash- 
ley’s cow—was pacing quietly along 
towards her pasture, and switching her 
glossy sides with a leisurely air of con- 
tentment. Suddenly she felt, instead of 
the soft brush of her own tail, the sharp 
cut of a birch stick around her legs. 
She was stung in her feelings as well as 
her hide. What business had Frank 
Ashley tostrikeher! She had left a foam- 
ing pailofrich white milk at home for him 
and the rest, and here she was, a highly 
respectable old cow, walking honestly 
along in the path of duty. She did not 
deserve to be whipped, and she hated to 
run. However, she knew Frank too 
well to hesitate, so she began to trot 
down the long lane that led to the little 
bridge and the bars at the foot of the 
pasture. As often as she slackened her 
speed, came the insulting switch, and 
shouts of “Hurrup! Hurry up, old 
lady!” 
angrily and galloped along, while Frank 
shouted with laughter at her clumsy gait. 
There had been a time when Bridget 
was really fond of the boy, who used to 
bring her her “hasty pudding,” as he 
called it, and pat her fat shoulders ; but 
these forced marches had pretty thorough- 
ly broken up the friendship. She often 
felt/as if he deserved a good punch of 
her horns, and she said as much by the 


So she only tossed her horns 


wrathy shake she gave them as she 
brought up against the bars. 

Mr. Jinks, whose cornfield and potato- 
patch and little brown cottage were 
nestled down in the hollow at the foot of 
the lane, was leaning over his gate in 
his clean Sunday shirt-sleeves, and called 
out to Frank as he was letting down the 
bars, “I tell ye what, boy, you’ll be the 
ruination of that critter of yourn if you 
put her over the road in that style every 
day.” 


Frank was too well-bred to answer — 


“None of your business!” but he 
thought it and looked it. Mr. Jinks did 
not care for that, however, and went on: 
“T’ve seen her racin’ past here mornin’ 
after mornin’, with you a-tearin’ after 
her. ’Tan’t no way to treat a cow; and 
I tell ye what ’tis, if you don’t stop it 
I'll just tell the doctor next time I see 
him. See if I don’t, you young rascal.” 

All this was spoken so good-naturedly, 
especially the endearing epithet at the 
end, that Frank could not get vexed, and 
only answered, “‘ Why, I don’t mean any 
harm; but I hate to be for ever poking 
at her heels. Besides, she looks so 
queer, galloping down the hill like a 
young elephant, I like to see her go it.” 

“Yes; but you see cows an’t con- 
structed for running, and what’s sport 
to you is death to her; and it’s rather 
mean to get your fun out of the blood 
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and bones of a poor dumb beast, an’t 
ite 

“Suppose it is,” answered the boy 
with a kind of shame-faced smile, as he 
threw the last bar back in its place. 

He walked up the lane, pulling the 
burs off the burdocks, and comparing 
himself unfavorably with that big, burly 
man, who looked as if his fist could fell 
an ox, and who yet would never worry 
a fly. 

Dr. Ashley’s family was growing 
rather large for his pew in church, and 
when they all went, Frank had to finda 
seat for himself somewhere else. He 
did not at all object to that; not that he 
intended to do anything wrongin church, 
but the slightest change was a pleasant 
novelty to him. He was well satisfied 
on this particular morning to establish 
himself in a vacant pew in front of his 
Uncle Hartwell’s. Just as he was going 
into it, Mr. Croly, the minister, passed 
up the aisle, and looked down at him 
with those kindly eyes that Frank, like 
many other people, loved tomeet. They 
were more than usually serious and 
earnest that morning, for the minister’s 
heart yearned over his people: he could 
not endure to see them forgetting their 
Heavenly Father, and he longed to per- 
suade them that morning to come home 
tohim. Ove ofthem he had a great hope 
of winning to God, and that was Fanny 
Hartwell. A few days before she had 
told him frankly that she thought it was 
a great shame for her not to love her 
Saviour ; and he had written his morn- 
ing sermon more for her than any one 
else. 

The whole congregation were hushed 
and thoughtful that sweet September 
morning. The prayer and singing and 
reading of the Bible seemed full of wor- 
ship. Then came the second prayer, 
the “long prayer” it is appropriately 
called in many churches ; but Mr. Croly 
was not one of those men who expect to 
be heard for their much speaking, and he 
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knew how to utter a great deal of prayer 
without a great many words. 

Frank Ashley, like all well taught boys, 
knew it was proper to close his eyes in 
prayer, and listen, trying to send his own 
wishes through the minister’s voice ; 
but, like too many other boys, he did not 
do half so well as he knew how to do. 
For about a minute he bowed his head 
on his hand quite devoutly ; but as he 
was not really trying to pray, and it was 
nothing but a posture, he tired of it di- 
rectly, and, raising his head, began to 
look around the church. His cousin 
Fanny Hartwell, in the seat behind him, 
was resting her head on the back of. his 
pew, close to his shoulder, really praying. 
Fanny was one of Frank’s favorite sub- 
jects for a practical joke, it was “‘ so easy 
to tease her.” As he was idly gazing 
about, his fingers happened upon a little 
collection of burs in one of his numer- 
ous pockets, which he had almost uncon- 
sciously stored away for future use as he 
came up the lane from driving the cow. 
It was the work of an instant to catch 
them together into a little tower, and set 
it on the top of Fanny’s bonnet, as her 
head was bowed with closed eyes beside 
him. The burs seized hold of the lace 
with a hundred little fingers, yet so 
lightly that when Fanny raised her head 
at the Amen she was all unconscious of 
the fantastic addition to its decorations. 
Frank was inwardly tickled to see how 
uncommonly serious she looked with his 
prickly pyramid nodding and bobbing 
with saucy assurance over her forehead. 

The sermon commenced, earnest, di- 
rect, and tender. Many hearts began to 
yield under its power. The great real- 
ities of the unseen world had never 
taken hold of Fanny Hartwell so strong- 
ly before. She was just on the point of 
submitting to their control: the record- 
ing angel held his pen suspended to 
write her name in the Book of Life. 
Meanwhile the morning sunshine that 
stole in at the window had crept over 
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her, and suddenly her eyes fell on her 
own shadow, with that absurd top-knot 
bristling and tottering onits head. The 
burning blood rushed to her temples as 
she made a frantic grab at the strange 
protuberance, tearing away with it the 
delicate lace. Not another word of the 
sermon did Fanny hear. Allthe current of 
her thoughts was changed from reverence 
and devotion to shame and anger. There 
was Frank before her, looking preter- 
naturally grave, as he always did when 
he had been up to any roguery, and out 
of the corner of her eye she could see 
Louise Watson stuffing her handkerchief 
into her mouth, and looking as if her 
malicious eyes would burst with laughter. 
She was foolishly sensitive to the opin- 
ions of others, and she had no doubt 
every one in the congregation was star- 
ing at her, and laughing to see her blush- 
ing cheeks with the rags of lace hanging 
down over them. Her heart was in a 
tumult of vexation. Mr. Croly had seen 
it all, and felt with a kind of despair that 
one of his hearers, who seemed most 
deeply impressed, had been snatched 
away from the truth ; it disheartened and 
disturbed him so that he was unable to 
go on with much spirit or effect. If 
Satan himself had been in Frank’s place 
that morning he could hardly have been 
more successful in preventing any good 
from being done ; and yet Frank meant 
no harm, he only did it for fun. A great 
deal of the devil’s work is only done “ for 
fun.” 

Frank did another little job for him in 
Sunday school that day. When Miss 
Talfourd had succeeded by dint of skill- 
ful, patient effort in getting the attention 
of the boys all fixed on the subject of 
the lesson, what should he do but give a 
twitch to the three swaying hairs that 
asserted themselves on the crown of 
Tommy Watts’s head, making him start 
as if he was shot, and throwing the 
whole class into confusion again. Still, 
Frank was fond of Miss Talfourd, and 
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meant to be respectful to the Bible and 
the Sabbath. He grieved his teacher 
and his Saviour by hindering the boys 
from listening to the truth, and yet he 
did not mean any harm. 

There was always a pleasant atmos- 
phere through Dr. Ashley’s house Sab- 
bath afternoons. While the warm 
weather lasted, the older brothers and 
sisters scattered to their own rooms and 
their own reading after service. The fa- 
ther and mother usually stayed in the sit- 
ting-room, he stretched onthe lounge with 
his religious newspaper, she sitting in 
“mother’s chair” at “mother’s window.” 
The children, as the three younger were 
always called, generally strayed about 
from one room to another, quite distracted 
by the pleasantness of each, but almost 
always settled down in or near the sit- 
ting-room, perhaps from a secret feeling 
that they were more secure from being 
considered a bother with the mother than 
anywhere else. 

That afternoon Mrs. Ashley looked 
over her book with a pleased smile to 
see Carrie, curled up in a window-seat, 
lost in her Sabbath-school book, and 
Frank on an ottoman, with the little pa- 
per he had brought from Sabbath school, 
showing the pictures to little Katie, who 
stood leaning against him, with one mor- 
sel of a white plump hand resting on his 
knee. It was pleasant to hear her soft 
“What’s at?” and Frank’s lively sto- 
ries done down to her small understand- 
ing. Frank could be a delightful brother. 
At last, however, he got tired telling 
stories, and so got up a furor about the 
kitty, which sent baby trotting all over 
the house, laboring up-stairs and down 
again, till she came back tugging a large 
white cat, which patiently submitted to be 
hugged tight “wound her waist” as Katie 
called it, while the rest of her body 
dangled far below, anxious and aimless. 

Frank had not taken any book from 
the Sunday-school library, because, as 
he said, he had read them all, that is, all 
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that looked as if he wanted to: the 
“Child at Home” lasted him only a few 
minutes, and then he was left on his own 
hands, greatly puzzled to know what to 
do with himself. 

“Carrie,” said his mother softly, “run 
up-stairs and get your father’s shawl, and 
put it over him: he has gone to sleep.” 

Carrie was at a very interesting crisis 
in her story, and it cost her no small ef- 
fort to stop instantly and go. She did it, 
however,—brought the shawl, andspread 
it over her father so gently that he did 
not open his eyes. Then she went back 
to her window with a comfortable con- 
sciousness of having doneright. Mean- 
while Frank had picked up the book 
which she had laid down, and, though he 
had read it before, had become quite en- 
grossed in looking over the story again. 
Carrie stood by him a moment, waiting 
rather impatiently, but he did not offer 
her either her seat or her book. 

“Come, Frank ; let’s have it, please,” 
she whispered. 

“Yes ; just a minute.” 

It was a long minute to Carrie, while 
Frank turned page after page with smil- 
ing eyes that told how charming they 
were, 

. “Now, do, Frank: you are too bad,” 
with a little shake of his arm. 

“ Take care, or you will wake father,” 
he muttered, with provoking coolness, 
still reading on. 

-She waited a moment longer, her pa- 
tience oozing out very fast. She was so 
eager to find out how the girl in the 
story bore her trials that she could not 
stop to bear her own. The sense of 
wrong rose higher and higher, and she 
broke out angrily, — 

“I don’t see how you can be so self- 
ish, Frank. If you wanted a book, you 
might have taken one out yourself, and 
not«come and got mine away because I 
had ‘to leave it a moment!” 

“Frank!” sternly, in the father’s 
voice. 
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“Gently, Carrie, gently!” in~ the 
mother’s. 

“Take your old book !” in Frank’s. 

He flung it down and walked off with 
a disagreeable consciousness of having 
donea mean thing, upset Carrie’s temper, 
displeased his father, and brought into 
his mother’s eyes that mournful, anxious 
look he hated to see there. Still he did 
not intend any harm when he picked up 
the book to see how far Carrie had read. 
We do not generally mean any harm 
when we slide into a selfish action. 

He strayed off to see little Katie, who 
was having a great time, putting her 
white cat to bed on a hassock, and cov- 
ering it with a pocket handkerchief. Its 
numerous appendages by way of legs 
and tail were an endless source of anxiety 
to her. She would no sooner get one 
nicely tucked up than another would pop 
out. There was the long white tail wav- 
ing in defiant pride from under the quilt 
this moment ! 

“ My baby, John Edward, is werry sick 
with scarlet fever,’ said Katie, solemnly. 
“ ve given him castor oil and a dose of 
salts, but he’s no better,” shaking her 
little head despairingly. 

“Oh, well, madam, I am the great Dr. 
Botherum ; I will examine his case. He 
does look shockingly pale. Let me feel 
of his pulse. It is situated in this mem- 
ber, I believe ;” and Frank seated him- 
self on the floor, and took the tip of the 
cat’s tail between his thumb and finger. 

“How do you feel, John Edward?” 
with a nip of the tail. 

“ Mew !” short and sharp. 

“ Dear! dear! he’s worser!” cried 
the little wifie, stroking her patient’s head, 
and talking sweet to him. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam, but you 
may be obliged to hold him down. He 
appears rather restless. Are you in any 
pain, John Edward?” Another sharp 
pinch, and a prolonged, threatening 
“ Meaw !” 

Little Katie’s sweetest tones coax 
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“poor pussy ” to lie still, and she begins 
to grow distrustful of the famous doctor, 
who goes on, — 

“ How do you feel in your extremities, 
John Edward?” with a forcible pinch. 
“ Ah, he’s getting delirious !” as the per- 
secuted kitty with a spit and a cry anda 
general scratching tore away from her 
tormentor. Poor Katie stood astounded 
with two long red lines from John Ed- 
ward’s claws on her soft white arm. 
Frank tried to draw her to him and kiss 
the scratches, but she pushed away his 
hand, and cried out, stamping her tiny 
foot with indignation, — _ 

“IT do believe you pinched my kitty’s 
tail. You did! you did!” and off she 
went into a loud and exceeding bitter 
cry. 

Frank tried to comfort her, but she 
scorned his consolation, and though he 
didn’t look up, he could feel his mother’s 
grieved eyes resting upon him. He was 
glad to hear at that moment his sister 
Isabel’s skirts sweeping down the stair- 
way. So was Baby. She ran to meet 
her, sobbing out her grievances. Isabel 
caught her up, and kissed away her 
tears, promised her Frank should never 
abuse poor pussy again, and tossed her 
up and down, singing, — 

“T love little pussy, her coat is so warm, 

And if I don’t hurt her, she’ll do me no 

harm ; 

So [ll not pull her ears, nor tread on her 

paws, 

Lest I should provoke her to use her sharp 

claws,” — 
and set her down laughing, her broken 
heart mended. 

“Come, Frank! I want you to help 
me get supper,” said Isabel. 

He was glad enough to do that. Any 
honest outlet for his surplus energy was 
a blessing to him. Besides, he liked to 
do almost anything with Isabel. He 
dashed out into the shed for kindling- 
wood, down cellar and into the pantry 
for everything that was needed, and 


even laid the plates, knives and forks 
with military precision, and felt quite ex- 
hilarated in fact by a chance to do some- 
thing. Isabel knew what was good for 
him. Ina few minutes everything was 
ready except the tea. 

“ Come, sit in the’ door until the tea- 
kettle boils,” said the sister. So they 
sat down together on the step of the 
pleasant back door which overlooked the 
garden. 

“Frank, don’t you think it is rather 
hateful for you to hector a little thing like 
Katie ?” said Isabel, looking down at 
him with a kind smile. 

“I didn’t mean to vex her,” said 
Frank, and he thought, though he did 
not speak of it, how long and patiently 
he had amused her after he came home 
from church. “I didn’t think the old 
cat would make such a prodigious fuss.” 

“She would be stupid if she didn’t 
make a fuss,” said Isabel. ‘Cats are 
not fond of having their tails pinched ; 
maybe you never noticed that.” 

Frank thought of Mr. Jinks’s sugges- 
tions in the morning, but concluded it 
would be as well not to relate that inci- 
dent, so he only laughed, and said, — 

“But it did make her give such ‘cute 
answers !’” 

“It may be sport to you, but it’s death 
to her, as far as it goes; and, as I told 
the baby, you shan’t abuse her. Poor 
old pussy !” 

The last words were spoken to kitty 
herself, who came rubbing her white fur 
against Miss Isabel’s arm as if in grat- 
itude. She took her in her lap, and 
Frank made friends by stroking her back, 
and saying to her, “ Well, old Whitey, 
you may live in peace for all of me.” 

“ Then I have another score to settle 
with you, young man,” said Isabel, lay- 
ing her arm over his shoulders. 

“ What’s up now ?” 

“What made you stick that thing on 
cousin Fanny’s bonnet?” she asked, 
with a serious, reproving look, which 
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meant a good deal when it appeared on 
her bright face. 

“Did you see that?” asked Frank, 
smiling to think how comical it was. 

“Of course I did. We in the gallery 
can not well help seeing what goes on be- 
low ; and I was so ashamed of my brother 
that I like to be proud of.” 

“ Now, come, ’Bel, don’t look so aw- 
fully sober. If I had stopped to think, 
of course I shouldn’t have done it; but 
it was done in a jiff, and then I couldn’t 
help it. I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“That’s the mischief with you, Frank. 
You never mean any harm, but you do 
a great deal,” said his sister. 

‘‘Why, I don’t know about that; do 
you think so?” 

“J do, indeed; you are so fond of 
startling, puzzling people, putting them 
in grotesque situations, that you don’t 
stop at anything that will do it; and 
often your joke makes somebody or 
something really uncomfortable and un- 
happy. Now you know, Frank, I like 
fun every bit as well as you do; but I do 
think it is shabby business to get it at 
the expense of other people’s comfort. 
Don’t you ?” 

“ Why, — yes,” reluctantly; “but then 
they needn’t mind so much about it.” 

“ And if they didn’t, it would spoil 
your joke,” said Isabel. “ If Fanny had 
not been so dreadfully confused and 
vexed, you wouldn’t have enjoyed it half 
so much, you £zow. Didn’t you ever 
see cousin Joe set himself to work to 
make little Jimmy mad ?” 

“Yes, indeed. How wrathy the little 
fellow will get !” said Frank, laughing to 
remember it. 

“ Now, Joe would go through fire and 
water to save Jimmy from harm ; and 
yet he just delights in teasing and hec- 
toring him till he is ready to burst with 
rage, and then he sits and laughs to see 
the ‘tempest in a teapot,’ as he calis it.” 
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“ Well, ’¢zs ridiculous,” said Frank. 

“Yes ; but a great deal more sad than 
ridiculous, I think. It is ‘like turning 
heaven into hell, to bring such a trans- 
formation over that happy little soul. 
Joe doesn’t mean any harm, but he des, 
a cruel harm, just for sport. 

“Then there is another thing about 
a performance like that of yours this 
morning. Besides spoiling poor Fanny’s 
peace of mind, not to speak of her bon- 
net, and distracting the minds of any 
number of other people who might have 
been worshiping if you were not your- 
self, it is a kind of insult to God to be 
cutting up such capers in his house. 
You ought not to let yourself do any 
such sort of thing either in church or 
Sabbath school.” 

“Oh, well, I know it; but you see I 
do it before I think,” replied the boy. 

“ Don’t you believe it would help you 
to think if father should give you a lit- 
tle talk on the subject?” asked Isabel, 
looking down at him with a significant 
smile. 

“ No, ma am, you wont tellhim about 
ite” 

“J am sure I don’t want to, it would 
trouble him so much ; but it is his right 
to know all about us children, and if we 
won’t do right ourselves, then he has to 
help us, you see. I wish you loved our 
Heavenly Father too well to be willing 
to grieve or displease him,” said she, 
with sisterly fondness. 

The brother and sister sat silently 
thinking two or three minutes, when Isa- 
bel said, “ Well, Frank, let’s take a new 
start this week, and be sure that we 
not only sean no harm, but do no harm, 
and that we have no sport which is tor- 
ment to anybody else.” 

“ Agreed !” said Frank, heartily. 

“There’s the old tea-kettle puffing 
away like a locomotive. Come!” 


LIGDIAN'S TOILET, 


EARDROPS. — ATTENTION AND RETENTION. 


BE swift to hear, slow to speak. — as. i. 9. 

Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only. — Fas. i. 22. 

The inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding. — od xxxii. 8. 

Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore 
get wisdom: and with all thy getting get un- 
derstanding. — Prov, iv. 7. 

How much better is it to get wisdom than 
gold! and to get understanding rather to be 
chosen than silver. — Prov. xvi. 16. 

Receive my instruction, and not silver; 
and knowledge rather than choice gold. 

For wisdom is better than rubies ; and all 
the things that are to be desired are not to 
be compared to it. — Prov. viii. 10, II. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


THERE is a book, who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts, 


s 


And all the lore its scholars need, 
Clear eyes and Christian hearts. 


The works of God, above, below, 
Within us and around, 

Are pages in that book, to show 
How God himself is found. 


The glorious sky, embracing all, 
Is like the Maker’s love, 

Wherewith encompassed, great and small 
In peace and order move. 


The dew of heaven is like his grace, — 
It steals in silence down ; 

But where it lights, the favored place 
By richest fruits is known. 


Thou who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 


And read Thee everywhere. 
Keble. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH MAMMA. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


“« MAmMaA, did you ask nurse to bring 
down our letter box ?” said Katie, as she 
came into the drawing-room with Erny 
one Sabbath afternoon. 

“JT did, dear; here it is. I wish 
you and Erny to put together a text 
with the letters, the very first thing.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Katie ; “ you tell 
us what letters to find, please, and we 
will put them together.” 

“Very well, dear, that will be a good 
plan,” replied mamma. 

In this way the text was soon com- 
pleted: it was, “ Rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” 

“ What does the verse mean, mamma?” 
asked Katie. 

“Tt means that when we see other peo- 
ple glad and happy, we should be pleased 
too ; and when we see others unhappy 
and in trouble, we should feel sorry for 
them, and try to help them if we can. 
Now I am going to tell you another story 
about the Lord Jesus. 

“When Jesus was on earth, though 
he was. always so good and kind, he had 
not a great many friends. There was 
one house, at a place called Bethany, 
that the Saviour loved to visit. A brother 
and two sisters livedinit. The brother’s 
name was Lazarus, the sisters were called 
Mary and Martha. Theyallloved Jesus, 
and were very glad to see him. When 
he stayed with them Mary loved to sit 
quietly at his feet, and to listen to what 
he said ; but Martha used to be busy in 
getting the supper ready. I am afraid 
she had not much time to pay attention 
to his wise and loving words. I think 
Jesus was sometimes sorry that Martha 
was too busy to listen to him, but he 


loved all these dear friends very much. 
Once a great sorrow came to this happy 
home. Lazarus was taken very ill; 
Mary and Martha sent to Jesus, saying, 
‘Lord, behold he whom thou lovest is 
sick. It may be that they knew that 
Jesus could make their brother well again, 
and they thought that Jesus would hasten 
to them at once and cure him. But Je- 
sus did not see it best to go to them di- 
rectly ; he remained two days longer in 
the place where he was. Then he said 
to his disciples, ‘ Let us go.’ 

“When Jesus came to Bethany, Laz- 
arus was dead, and had lain in the grave 
four days. A great many friends had 
come to stay with Mary and Martha, to 
comfort them in their sorrow and to weep 
with them. 

“As soon as Martha heard that Jesus 
was coming, she went to meet him, but 
Mary stayed still in the house. When 
Martha came to Jesus, she said to him, 
‘Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died.’ 

“Jesus wished to comfort her, and he 
told her that her brother should be made 
alive again ; but I do not think she knew 
all that Jesus said to her, or that he 
meant to make Lazarus alive again on 
that very day. 

“Martha soon went back to the house, 
and called her sister Mary, telling her 
that Jesus was come, and wanted her; 
then Mary went out and hastened to 
Jesus, and fell at his feet, saying, ‘ Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died.’ 

“When Mary’s friends saw her rise 
and leave the house, they thoughtat first 
that she was going to the grave of her 
brother to weep there, and they followed 
her. Then, finding she did not stop at 
the grave, they still went with her, and 
so came with her to Jesus. He was 
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very sorry when he saw Mary and her 
friends weeping, and the loving Saviour 
wept with them. 

“Then Jesus asked where Lazarus 
was laid, and they said, ‘Lord, come and 
see ;’ so he went with them to the grave. 
A large stone lay upon it. Jesus said, 
‘Take away the stone,’ and they took it 
away. 

“Then Jesus lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and prayed tohis Father. When 
he had done so, he cried with a loud 
voice, ‘Lazarus, come forth!’ and, al- 
though Lazarus was dead, he heard Jesus 
speaking to him, and came forth from 
the grave, alive and well. 

“ How glad Mary and Martha must 
have been to have their dear brother 
with them again! How much they must 
have loved Jesus for bringing him back 
to them!” 

“ Mamma,” said Katie, “why did not 
Jesus go at once to Bethany, to make 
Lazarus well, when Martha and Mary 
sent for him?” 

“JT think it was most likely that Laza- 
rus was already dead by the time the 
message from his sisters reached Jesus. 
Jesus knew this, although the messenger 
did not, for he knew all things. The 
Saviour intended all the while to make 
Lazarus alive again, but he waited first 
for a time. 

“You remember I told you once of 
his calling back Jairus’s little daughter 
to life ; that was a very wonderful thing, 
but it would seem a more wonderful 
thing still for Jesus to make Lazarus 
alive again after he had lain. for some 
time in the grave. 

“Mary and Martha knew that the 
Lord Jesus was God’s own Son; but 
there were a great many people who did 
not believe this, and Jesus wanted at 
this time to show them that he was God, 
by doing what only God coulddo, And 
many of those who were present did 
believe on Jesus when they saw his 
power. 
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“ Next Sunday I have something else 
to tell you about Mary. 

“And now, my pets, put the letters 
away nicely in the box: we must sing by 
and by. Dear papa wants to have tea 
very early, because he is going to sit 
with poor Mr. Wilson, who is ill. Ah! 
here is Ann come with the tea-tray be- 
fore we are quite ready for her, and I see 
papa coming in at the gate. 


CHA PER WLLL. 
HOW TO PLEASE JESUS. 


“Mamma,” said Erny, on the next 
Sunday afternoon, “you promised to tell 
us something more about Mary, the sis- 
ter of Lazarus.” 

“Yes ; mamma has not forgotten her 
promise. 

“ One day Jesus was at Bethany, in the 
house of a man named Simon. Mary 
wanted to show how much she loved the 
Saviour, so, while he was sitting at sup- 
per with Lazarus and others, she brought 
a fine box full of very costly and sweet- 
smelling ointment, and breaking the box, 
she poured the ointment on Jesus’s head 
and feet, and the house was filled with 
the pleasant perfume. This gift of Mary’s 
cost a good deal of money, but she did 
not think anything too good or too costly 
to give to the Saviour. Some of the 
disciples were not pleased at what she 
did. One of them, named Judas, who 
was a wicked man, although he pretended 
to be the friend of Jesus, said, ‘Why 
was not this ointment sold, and the 
money given to the poor?’ Judas said 
this not because he really cared about 
the poor, but because he took charge of 
“the money belonging to Jesus and to the 
disciples, and he would like to have had 
this ointment sold, and to have kept some 
of the money for himself, for he was a 
thief.” 

“Was Jesus angry with Mary, mam- 
ma?” asked Katie. 

“Oh no. Jesus said to the disciples, 
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‘Let her alone; she has done right ; 
you always have the poor with you, you 
can always be kind to them, but me you 
have not always :’ and he also said that 
this thing Mary had done should be told 
all over the world, and that so her name 
should never be forgotten. 

“ What is my little Erny thinking of 
so deeply ?” 

“1 was thinking, mamma, how nice it 
would be if Jesus lived on earth now, 
and we could see him, and do things for 
him.” 

“Though the Lord Jesus lives in 
heaven, you can still do things for him, 
Erny.” 

“ How can we, mamma ?” 

“Jesus says that if we do kind things 
for those who love him, he will be just as 
pleased as if we did them to himself. 
Do you remember, when you were out 

_ riding with me the other day, we called 
at Mrs. Brown’s farm, and that she asked 
me to take some luncheon ?” 

“Yes, mamma; and you said, ‘ No, 
thank you, Mrs. Brown; I took some be- 
fore I came out; but my little children 
were saying they were very hungry again 
just now, so, if you will give them some 
of your nice bread and butter, I shall be 
much obliged.’ ” 

“You see that, though I did not wish 
for any myself, I was very glad to see 
you both enjoy your luncheon, and I was 
quite as much obliged to Mrs. Brown as 
though she had given it to me.” 

“ But what can children do for Jesus?” 
asked Katie. 

“ Even little boys and girls can often 
do something for Jesus. Suppose you 
watch this week and see if you can not 
find some kind thing to do for his sake.” 
There is one way in which we can always 
show our love to the Saviour.” 

“ Will you tell us what it is, mamma ?”’ 
asked Erny. 

“Once, when Jesus was talking to his 
disciples, he said, ‘If ye love me, keep 
my commandments ;’ he meant, if you 
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love me, try to please me, by doing as I 
have told you to do: so, when you feel 
inclined to be cross or unkind, you must 
try and think Jesus would not like to have 
us show naughty tempers ; he was always 
gentle and loving. Or, when you do not 
want to do as mamma bids, you must 
think Jesus obeyed his mother, and he 
will not be pleased if I do not mind what 
mamma says.” 

After tea, Katie and Ernest climbed 
up into papa’s lap, and sat down, one on 
either knee. 

“ What did mamma tell you about this 
afternoon, my dears ?” asked their papa. 

Then the children told him about 
Mary’s loving gift to the Saviour. 

“Very well remembered,” said papa, 
when they finished. ‘Now I have a 
story to tell you about a little boy. 

“Last Sunday I did not see George 
Bond in his place at the Sunday school, 
and again this afternoon I missed him 
from my class; so I said to the other 
boys, ‘ Do you know why George Bond 
is not at school?’ ‘He has not got any 
shoes,’ said one boy; ‘ Heis very lame,’ 
said another: so, after school, I thought 
I would go to see him. I knocked at 
the door of the room where he lives, and 
George’s voice answered, ‘Come in.’ I 
found him all alone, for the poor boy has 
not any father, and his mother was out. 
The room was clean, but it looked very 
bare and poor. There were three brok- 
en panes of glass in the window, and 
hardly any fire in the tiny grate, although 
itis so cold to-day. George looked as if 
he had not had much to eat, and he was 
quite pale from the pain in his feet, be- 
sides.” 

“ Poor little boy !” said Erny. 
was he glad to see you, papa?” 

“Yes, dear, I think he was; and he 
said he was very sorry he could not go 
to schoo.. 

“T noticed the last time he was there 
that his shoes were very old, and it seems 
that a day or two afterwards the shoes 


“And 
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got so bad that he could not wear them 
at all, and as his mother had no money 
to buy others, he was obliged to go with- 
out. Then poor George played about in 
the snow and got bad chilblains, and to 
make matters worse he trod on some 
broken glass, and cut both his feet, and 
now they are very sore indeed, and he is 
not able to walk at all. 

“T promised to go and see him again, 
and to get the doctor to go and dress the 
wounds on his feet, for I fear they will 
be very bad indeed if they are not well 
attended to.” 

Presently Katie slipped off her papa’s 
knee, and running to her mamma, she 
whispered, — 

“Mamma, may I give George some 
of my socks and shoes? I think the 
Lord Jesus wouldlike to have me help that 
poor little boy, and to be kind to him.” 

“J am sure he would; but you know 
your socks and shoes were bought with 
papa’s and mamma’s money, and if you 
were to give them away, we should have 
to get some more for you. So, after all, 
they would be papa’s and mamma’s 
gift to George rather than yours; and, 
besides, a little girl’s shoes would not fit 
him. If my little girl really wants to 
help this poor boy, she must try and 
think of some other way to do so.” 

Just then a gentleman called to see 
papa: while he was in the drawing-room, 
Katie and Erny quietly whispered a good 
while to each other in one corner of the 
room. After he left, they both ran up 
to mamma again, and Erny said, — 

“Katie has thought of such a nice 
plan now, mamma!” 

“ What is it, dear ?” asked mamma. 

A few days before, grandpapa had 
given each of the children some money 
to spend; they were to do just what 
they liked with it, and they had intended 
to put their money together, and to 
buy a large “Noah’s Ark” with it; 
but now they said that they would like 
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to buy some socks and shoes for George 
Bond instead. 

Mamma told them that they had better 
think about it till to-morrow, and if they 
then still wished to spend their money 
in that way, she would agree to it. 

When Monday came they had not al- 
tered their minds, and very happy they 
were when they went with mamma to 
buy the socks and order the shoes, that 
they might be ready for poor George as 
soon as he could put them on. 


CH APE. j1Ox: 
CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


“Mamma, see what papa has given 
me!” cried Erny, running up to his 
mamma, and holding out a little book in 
his hand. 

“ And papa has given me one, too,” 
said Katie, “‘and he says it is the very 
same book of hymns that the boys at 
his ragged school used to sing from. 
May we sing a hymn from it this after- 
noon, please, mamma?” 

“Tam not sure that you know any of 
the hymns in it.” 

“ But we can learn some, dear mamma, 
if you will teach us.” 

“So you can: let me look at the book. 
Ah! here are two or three at any rate 
that you and Erny sometimes say to me, 
and here is one you partly know; I should 
like to have you learn it well: suppose 
I read it, and you repeat it after me a 
few times, and then we will try to sing it 
together.” 

So first Katie and Ernest sung the 
hymn beginning, — 


‘“‘ When, his salvation bringing, 
To Zion Jesus came, 
The children all stood singing 
Hosanna to his name. 


Nor did their zeal offend him, 
But as he rode along 
He let them still attend him, 
Well pleased to hear their song.” 
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When they had finished, mamma 
said, — 

“TI think you will better know what 
you have been singing about when you 
have listened to mamma’s story this 
afternoon. 

“ A very few days before the Lord 
Jesus died upon the cross, he went with 
his disciples to Jerusalem. When they 
were come within a short distance of.the 
city, he said to two of them, ‘Go into 
the village which is close by, and there, 
just as you enter it, you will find an ass 
tied, and a colt with her, upon which no 
one has ever yet sat. Untie them, and 
bring them to me; and if any one asks 
you why you take them, say the Lord 


hath need of them, and they will let them 
go.’ 

“So the two disciples lett Jesus, and 
went into the village. There they found 
the ass and the colt, and they unloosed 
them, and came back with them to Jesus. 
The disciples, to show their respect and 
love for the Saviour, took some of their 
clothing and threw it over the backs of 
the ass and the colt, and then Jesus sat 
upon the colt, and rode on it into Jerusa- 
lem. There were a great many people 
there at this time, and when they heard 
that Jesus was on his way thither, great 
numbers of them came to meet him, 
carrying branches of palm-trees in their 
hands, and crying, ‘Hosanna: Blessed 


HOSANNAS OF THE CHILDREN, 


is the King of Israel that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’ ” 

“What does ‘ Hosanna’ mean, mam- 
ma?” 

“Tt means ‘Save now;’ it was as if 
the people had said ‘Save,O God. Save 
and prosper Jesus, our King, the King of 
Israel. A very great many persons 
took their garments, and spread them on 
the ground, that Jesus might ride over 
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them ; others cut branches from the trees, 
and strewed them along the road. Some 
of those who went along with Jesus to 
Jerusalem were present when he raised 
Lazarus from the dead, and some who 
had not seen that great miracle had 
heard of it from others, and they too 
came to see and to honor him who alone 
could do such mighty things. 

“Some of the people walked before 
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Jesus, others followed him; when they 
got quite near to the city, they lifted up 
their voices, praising ‘God, and crying, 
‘Blessed be the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: peace in heaven, and 
glory in the highest.’”’ 

“That was something like the song 
the angels sang when Jesus was born,” 
said Katie. 

“JT am sorry to tell you that there 
were some present who did not join in 
the Saviour’s praises. They did not be- 
lieve that he was the King of Israel, and 
the Son of God, and they did not like to 
hear the disciples and the multitude with 
them crying ‘Hosanna.’ So they asked 
Jesus to reprove his disciples for doing 
so; but he told them, saying, ‘I tell you 
that if these should hold their peace the 
stones would cry out.’ He meant that 
ifmen would not praise him, God could 
give the very stones voices that they 
might be able to do so. 

“ At last Jesus came to Jerusalem. 
Those who were in the city were sur- 
prised to see such a large crowd, and 
they asked, ‘Who is this?’ Then some 
of those who came with him said, ‘ This 
is Jesus.’ After Jesus had entered the 
city, he went into the temple, and while 
he was there, blind and lame people 
came to him to be made well, and he 
cured them.” 

“But, mamma,” said Erny, ‘you have 
not told us about the children singing 
‘ Hosanna.’ ” 

“T think it is most probable, Erny, 

‘that a good many children were among 
the crowd who came with Jesus to Je- 
rusalem; very likely they helped cut 
down the branches of the trees, and joined 
in the songs of praise; but we are 
plainly told that there were children in the 
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temple, and they lifted up their young 
voices, crying, ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David!’ Some persons were present 
who did not love Jesus, and they did not 
like to hear the children praising him ; 
but the Saviour listened gladly as they 
sang ‘Hosanna! Hosanna!’ ” 

“1 should like to have been there, and 
to have helped them,” said Erny. 

“Does my little boy remember what 
the hymn says ? — 


‘Yet still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share in his love ; 
And if I thus earnestly seek him below, 
I shall see him and hear him above.’ 


“Jesus is as pleased to listen now 
when little children pray to him and 
praise him, as he was to hear the hosan- 
nas sung by the children of Jerusalem. 
And think of the glad time coming by 
and by, when, if we have loved him on 
earth, we shall go to be with him in 
heaven.” 

“J can see papa coming,” cried Erny. 
“I wonder if George Bond was at school 
this afternoon?” 

“J do not think it is likely that he is 
well enough to walk yet; but perhaps 
papa can tell us something about him.” 

And papa told the little folks that he 
had been to see George, who was very 
pleased with the nice warm socks and 
shoes they had sent him. The shoes 
he was not yet able to wear, but his feet 
were getting better, and he hoped to be 
at school the Sunday after next if they 
continued to heal. Katie and Erny were 
very glad to hear poor George was bet- 
ter, and I do not think they ever felt 
sorry they had spent the money grand- 
papa gave them in the way they did. 
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THE TOAD’S REMONSTRANCE. 


I KNOW we are not pretty; nay, we’re ugly, if you will, 

But is that indeed a reason for treating us so ill? 

Hunted, oppressed, and tortured, our race has been for years, 
And most absurd opinion of us oft in print appears. 


The country folks, who always to superstitions cling, 

Declare that we are hurtful, and poison round us fling ; 

They through the dreaded churchyard would rather take their road, 
Than handle for a moment a meek and harmless toad. 


But educated persons, who read such clever books, 

Should form a wiser judgment, nor be misled by looks ; 
Should know—as I can tell them — that, ungainly as we seem, 
We have really many virtues, and are worthy of esteem. 


When Night has spread her mantle around the earth and sky, 
Forth comes an insect army, unseen by careless eye; 

Slugs, snails, and caterpillars, moths, beetles, worms, and flies, 
That hide themselves from sunlight, from all directions rise. 


The plants and trees are ravaged by these nocturnal foes, 

Nor cease they from their banquet till morn her radiance shows: 
So, as you may imagine, they direful mischief do, 

And eat the fruit and flowers that were planted all for you. 


Now, when they thus are busy, we, — the much-slandered toads, — 
Instead of snugly sleeping like you in your abodes, 

Creep out with velvet footstep, and with untiring haste 

Sweep off the myriad creatures that your provisions waste. 
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So valued is our service by those who know us best, 
That we are often sent for to clear each garden pest ; 
For since all sorts of insects we swallow without dread, 
We check the devastation which otherwise would spread. 


I know we are not pretty, nor in gaudy dress attired ; 
But we ought to be respected, if we can not be admired ; 
And I’ve heard it said by some one, that the highest kind of beauty 


Consists in blessing others, and in doing well one’s duty. * 


W. H. 


* Old proverb, ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does.” 


THE LITTLE BROWN 


As I was retiring from the dinner- 
table of a friend in the country, one 
bright sunny day last autumn, as I cast 
my eye through the bow-window, my at- 
tention was attracted by a little brown 
birdie, sitting on the ground near a mir- 
ror, which the coachman had brought 
from the city that morning, and left 
leaning against the wing of the house. 
A group of friends and children imme- 
diately gathered around to look at birdie, 
and with one voice we said it had re- 
ceived an injury, and could not fly; but 
the next moment we found ourselves 
mistaken, for it took wing, and was off. 
Very soon, however, it returned, taking 
its position before the mirror; and by 
its movements we soon discovered that 
it was watching its own reflection in the 
glass, — mistaking it fora foe. It gazed 
a moment, moved its head toward one 
side, then toward the other; raised its 
feathers, stepped back a little, — the re- 
flection, of course, making the same de- 
fiant movements, —and then, with all 
its power, rushed forward to strike its 
foe. The force with which it struck the 
mirror, of course, sent it backward. 
Recovering its position, it would resume 
the same attitude, and go through the 
same belligerent movements till ex- 
hausted. Then it would fly away for two 
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or three minutes. On returning, it would 
repeat the same, till again exhausted, 
with but little variation. Sometimes, be- 
fore flying away to recruit, it would step 
behind the glass, as if looking for its foe 
there. The bird was left undisturbed by 
the family, though it was closely watched 
till sunset. Ido not think it was absent 
five minutes at any one time. 

The next morning, when the family 
assembled in the dining-room, the first 
inquiry was for birdie. The mirror hav- 
ing been left in its position, we found 
birdie at his post, apparently with the 
motto in his mind, ‘Never give up.” 
The same defiant spirit, the same bel- 
ligerent evolutions, were acted out, with 
but a few minutes’ recess, till late in the 
afternoon, when the mirror was re- 
moved. 

As I watched the little birdie’s move- 
ments, and saw its persistent, unforgiv- 
ing spirit, I thought how much this is 
like the spirit and conduct of too many 
human beings, both of larger and small- 
er growth. How many, like birdie, ave 
jighting shadows or imaginary enemies ; 
how many think they have defeated an 
enemy, when, if, like birdie, they will 
look behind that which caused the shad- 
ow, they will find that there was no ene- 


my to defeat ! Selected, 
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HERETOFORE we have had one-sided 
evening conversations with our readers. 
But we are not at all desirous of occupy- 
ing the whole time ourselves. We are 
ready to listen and to learn. We are 
also particularly happy to hear our own 
sentiments expressed by others in better 
language than we can command. 

A correspondent, of high literary and 
theological position, thus writes to us : — 


“It has seemed to me that in this age of 
light literature, of story-reading, and little 
thinking among the people generally, and 
even among church-members, ‘The Sabbath 
at Home’ can do a great deal to correct this 
taste, which, in its excess, is so debilitating, 
intellectually as well as morally. The narra- 
tive and story style is attractive, to the young 
especially, and, to a degree, useful. But be- 
yond this it tends, as you have noticed, rather 
to limit, if not supersede, thought, than sug- 
gest and extend it. Hence the reflective and 
mature in the church, and even out of it, 
want something more solid, something that 
will satisfy their hunger for the higher life 
of faith.” 


Yes, you tell the truth. We know it, 
and feel it. People generally do not 
read for the purpose of thinking. Read- 
ing now-a-days is either for entertain- 
ment, or for acquiring some particular 
practical information, or, again, merely 


to “keep up with the times,” and know 
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what “our authors” are doing. What 
is the reason that there is so little really 
thoughtful, that is, careful, reading? One 
reason is that people are unable or un- 
willing to secect their books. They read, 
not too much, but too waxy. The world 
seems full of books ; but it isn’t ; it never 
will be full. Until people stop talking 
because there’s nothing more to be said, 
they will not stop writing because there 
are so many books. Readers, then, 
must get the courage to say, in regard to 
a majority of the books that they hear — 
of, “I have not read them,” and then 
add, “I do not intend to.” Another — 
reason is, we think, that the studies of 
our schools are more severe than they 
used to be, and have a wider range, and 
all our best intellectual exertions in early 
life are upon our /essons. This throws 
reading into the second place, gives to 
it hours that belong to recreation, and 
builds up in our habits a sharp distinc- 
tion between reading and studying. An- 
other reason is to be found in the fatigues 
and physical debility that come from our 
hurrying and over-strained, or, on the 
other hand, luxurious, life. You ask 
people to read thoughtfully, and they tell 
you truly, “I can not; I must have light 
reading ornone.” Itis apity. In many 
cases itis incurable. In general it comes 
from that decay in robustness, which 
accompanies a rapid growth in civiliza- 
tion and mental culture. It is a hard 
religious and literary problem to furnish 
the right reading or preaching for such 
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minds. But we will hear our correspond- 
ent further : — 


“Just how to meet this higher demand, 
and elevate and improve the lower, is the 
problem you wish to solve. Mingling the 
elements of our dest didactic and ilustrative 
religious literature will come as near to it, 
perhaps, as anything. This, if I understand, 
is about your plan, and it is good as well as 
original.” 


Thank you for those words, “Meet 
this higher demand, and elevate and im- 
prove the lower.” They will apply to 
other things besides magazine-making. 
They hold the secret of all the best so- 
cial influence ; but they also show a full 
appreciation of the difficulties of our 
work and that of our contributors. Our 
magazine must contain useful, sugges- 
tive, thought-producing matter, sound 
and solid truth, or it will not “meet the 
higher demand ;” it must be interesting, 
or it will not “ elevate the lower.” Would 
that an angel might make up one num- 
ber for us, that we might learn how to 
mingle the light and the heavy; yet he 
would doubtless make it a condition that 
he should have angel-contributors. But 
stop ; there is a book which angels could 
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not equal, and one that all have ; let this 
be our model. It contains history, 
poetry, biography, proverbs, laws, para- 
bles, domestic scenes, voyages, letters, 
deep discussions, sharp invective, ear- 
nest spiritual experience, —all adapted 
to “meet the higher demand, and elevate 
the lower.” But our correspondent has 
a few words more: — 


“Many in our churches read only the 
things that require no reflection, and they 
remember next to nothing, and are general- 
ly light, story-reading, often frivolous Chris- 
tians. What the churches need is a purely 
religious journal, like yours, that will take 
strong hold of this religious efeminacy, look 
it in the face, and breathe into it a manlier 
piety, and make zt think by what it is made to 
read. It seems to me that while you do not 
want to preach technically, you will want to 
do very much the work of a model preacher, 
to take down some things and build up oth- 
ers, to feed the sheep and the lambs, to re- 
buke, and instruct, and comfort ; to give out 
no ‘stones,’ not much cake or candy, but a 
good deal of sweet bread, and milk, and 
meat of the divine Word.” 


Will readers and contributors please 
commit the above paragraph to mem- 
ory ? 
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XXI. — SIMILITUDES. 


XXII. 


1. A certain object is mentioned in 
the Bible by four different names. 

2. It was but one thing, yet it con- 
tained innumerable things. 

3. It was not alive, yet many lived 
from it. 

4. A single pebble was too heavy for 
it to carry, yet it had, at times, fearful 
strength. ; 

5. It had no ears to hear, yet once it 
was obedient to the voice of command. 

6. It is now the same object as ever, 
yet every particle of it is constantly 
changing. What is this object, and what 
are its four names ? 


XXIII. 


1. What king mentioned in the Bible 
was very fond of farming ? 

2, What heathen is called “a right- 
eous man”? 

3. What prophet was threatened with 
death by the inhabitants of his native 
town, in case he continued to prophesy? 

4. On what occasion did the principal 
of a school accompany the students to 
fell timber ? 


XXIV. 


A certain woman is mentioned in sa- 
cred historyas employedintrade. We do 
not see her in her own city, but at a dis- 
tant place, where we find her associated 
with those who worship the true God. 
How much real piety she had at that 
time we are not told; but it is certain 


she was to some extent influenced by 
the religious light — which, though im- 
perfect, was still the true light — that 
then shone upon her understanding. It 
was one Sabbath that she had the first 
opportunity of hearing, from the lips of 
a servant of God, the complete revela- 
tion of Jehovah’s plan of mercy to sin- 
ners through a Redeemer. Her affec- 
tions, it would seem, were awakened; 
and her attention was earnest and sin- 
cere. Whatever may have been her reli- 
gious character up to this point, the Scrip- 
tures unmistakably represent her as now 
experiencing a great change. Her house 
was immediately opened to the mission- 
aries. What was her name? 
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